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Students join massive 
anti-[rump protest 


By SAM FOSSUM 


News & Features Editor 


More than 100 Hop- 
kins students gathered on 
the Beach last Thursday to 
protest Donald J. Trump’s 
victory in the Nov. 8 pres- 
idential election. 


The demonstration 
titled “Hopkins Against 
Hate” was organized 


by 20 student groups, 
including Students for 
a Democratic Society 
(SDS), the Black Student 
Union (BSU) and Hop- 
kins Feminists. 

Since Trump’s victory, 
thousands of Americans 
have taken to the streets 
in cities across the coun- 
try, expressing their op- 
position to a Trump presi- 
dency. 

Matthew Brown, the 
alumni relations chair 
of the BSU, stressed that 
Thursday was just the 
beginning of a growing 
movement. 

“This is a draining pro- 
cess, and it’s not a sprint; 
It’s a marathon. We are 
going to be in this for four 
years, and we need to 
make sure that every step 
of the way we are healthy 
and ready to go and ready 
to fight for what we be- 
lieve,” Brown said. “We 


can only do this together, 
as a united group against 
Donald Trump and _ his 
hatred.” 

Joining the original 
group of protesters, ap- 
proximately 200 more 
students and other mem- 
bers of the Hopkins com- 
munity held signs while 
they marched down N. 
Charles Street, shouting 
anti-Irump chants like 
“No Trump, No KKK / 
No more racist U.S.A.” 
and “Say no to hate, say 
no to fear / Immigrants 
are welcome here.” 

Other students held 
signs which read “Love 
Will Trump Hate,” “Say 
no to Fascism, Dump 
Trump” and “P*ssy 
grabs back.” 

As the protesters 
walked toward the Inner 
Harbor, cars honked- in 
support, and bystanders 
clapped and cheered in 
response. Hopkins securi- 
ty blocked off side streets 


and followed the protest- | 


ers until Penn Station. 
Once at the Ynot Lot 
in Station North, the 
Hopkins student march 
combined with a city- 
wide protest of at least 
1,500 people. Some of the 
groups present were the 
See PROTEST, pace A6 
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By ROLLIN HU 
News & Features Editor 


Supporters of the Hu- 
manities Center (HC) 
gathered in the Levering 
Courtyard last Thursday 
to protest its potential clo- 
sure. Graduate students 
and professors voiced 
their concerns and placed 
the HC demonstration in 
the context of other stu- 
dent movements around 


the world. 

Protesters held signs 
with slogans that read 
“University or Corpora- 


ion?” “Hands off Hop- 
Humanities,” and 
“Culture not Cut-backs.” 
They also handed out but- 
tons and pamphlets de- 
tailing the history of the 
conflict, along with a list 
of their demands. 

Dean of the Krieger 
School of Arts and Scienc- 
es (KSAS) Beverly Wend- 
land sent out a memo in 


| June which called for a 
| neutral committee to re- 


view the HC. At the end of 
her memo she stated that 


the Center may be closed. 
However, many students 
critique this measure as 
opaque. 

In the opening re- 
marks, HC _ graduate 
student Misha Davidoff 
praised the Center's 
unique, interdisciplinary 
work. He stressed that 
autonomy is critical to 
the function of the HC, 
and he argued that the 
administration has at- 
tempted to micromanage 
the department. 

Activists who  par- 
ticipated in other student 
movements we 
to speak afterwards. . They 
shared what they learned 
from struggles in London, 
Berlin, Puerto Rico, Que- 
bec and the University of 
California and how neo- 
liberalism has spurred 
the commercialization of 
the University. 

Joseph Giardini, a grad- 
uate student in the English 
department, said that the 
HC closure reflects greater 
trends in higher education 
worldwide. 


Campus stands with undocumented immigrants 


By KAREN SHENG 
Staff Writer 


Students walked out 
of class on Wednesday 
at 3 p.m. to show support 
for the national Sanctu- 
ary Campus movement. 
The campaign aims to 
protect undocumented 
immigrants on Lewd 3 
campuses. 

Around 100 Pee 
graduate and gradu- 
ate students, along with 
faculty, gathered on the 
Beach where they held up 
signs reading “#Sanctu- 
aryCampus.” 

On Tuesday, Students 
for a Democratic Society 


(SDS) released an on- 
line petition titled “Pro- 
tect Undocumented Af 
filiates,” which urges the 
administration to enact 
“sanctuary campus” sta- 
tus for Homewood. 

This would prevent 
Immigration and Cus- 
toms Enforcement (ICE) 
officers from entering 
campus and identify- 
ing undocumented im- 
migrants. The petition 
had 802 signatures as of 
press time. 

According to the web 
site for Movimiento Co- 
secha, the activist group 
that spearheaded the 
Sanctuary Campus move- 
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ment, its purpose is “to 
create a massive resis- 
tance against Donald 
Trump and to demand 
permanent protection, 
dignity and respect for all 
immigrants.” 

Ben Peak, a graduate 
student and an organizer 
of the event, gave open- 
ing remarks outlining the 
goal of the walk-out. 

“Hopkins needs to be a 
safe spot for everyone on 
this campus. It needs to 
be known that we protect 
our students, no matter 
what their race, no mat- 
ter what their color, no 
matter what their sexual 
orientation,” he said. “We 


need to be a shining ex- 
ample for the rest of this 
state and the rest of this 
country. That’s what we 
need this University and 
this administration to un- 
derstand.” 

Eric Bulakites, anoth- 
er graduate student and 
organizer of the event, 
argued that the admin- 
istration needs to reiter- 
ate that it is a safe com- 
munity for all students, 
especially for those who 
are marginalized. 

“The University has 
made it very clear that 
they respect all political 
views,” he said. “But they 

See WALKOUT, pace A4 
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“Ultimately what we 
see here is an attack on 
the humanities at Johns 
Hopkins, but it’s part of 
a movement across the 
world to change the abil- 
ity of students to have a 
direct say in how their 
universities are run,” 
Giardini said. 

Many demonstrators, 
including HC graduate 
student Hale Sirin, ar- 
gue the University has 
not treated students with 
respect throughout the 
process. 


“This has 


been an 


4. 
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Graduate students have led a campaign, including protests and a petition, against the administration’s treatment of the Humanities Center. 


Demonstrators bash Humanities Center review 


opaque procedure so far, 
and I think that is entirely 
unfair to the student body 
that a statement was not 
given to us,” Sirin said. “It 
wasn’t transparent, what 
the procedure would be 
like, and I think that made 
us even more frustrated.” 
Derek Schilling, a pro- 
fessor in the Department 
of German and Romance 
Languages (GRLL) and the 
president of the Hopkins 
chapter, of the American 
Association of University 
Professors (AAUP) backed 


SEE HC, pace A5 
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Professors evaluate — 


Trump's impact on ls. 


By ALLY HARDEBECK 
For The News-Letter 


In response to Donald 
Trump’s victory, eight Hop- 
kins professors speculated - 
about the election’s impact 
on American society. 

The discussion in Ma- 
son Hall on Wednesday 
began by examining how 
Trump’s surprise win 


| could affect American do- 


mestic policy. 

Hilary Bok, associate 
professor of philosophy, 
argued that Trump’s elec- 
tion is evidence that some 
Americans are not taking 
their democratic responsi- 
bilities seriously. 

“We have to also be 
willing to stick up for our 
Constitution when it’s un- 
der threat,” she said. “If 
we have a political can- 
didate that talks about 
imprisoning the people 
that he’s running against, 
beating up political pro- 
testers or criminalizing 
news media coverage that 
he does not find to his 
tastes, that to me is not a 
partisan thing.” 

Associate Professor 
Courtland Robinson of 
the Bloomberg School 
of Public Health agreed 
that the 2016 presiden- 
tial election raised larger 
questions about’ what 
constitutes the American 
identity and the demo- 
cratic process. ° ¥ 

“(The election] is ab- 
solutely critically about 
identity,” Robinson said. 
“I think the issue before 
us is who belongs, who 
is an American and who 


s 


says who is and who 
isn’t.” 

Andrew Cherlin; pro- 
fessor of sociology, ex- 
plained how economic 
discontent and the erosion 
of the American Dream 
contributed to uae 
electoral success. c 

“1 think that this re- 
sponse of these white 
working class people — al- 
though it had sexist, racist 
overtones — is primarily 
an economic response;” 
he said. “For these white 
working’ class adults, 
they're comparing them- 
selves to a generation that 
did better.” 

Cherlin stressed the 
need to address the eco- 
nomic fears of the white 
working class. 

“The question for us 
is how to move forward, 
how to find enough jobs 
for people, how to train 
them well enough. How 
do we move them toa 
place where they feel like 
they’re a part of the Amer- 
ican economy again?” he 
asked. “We don’t have 
simple answers, but we 
have some ideas and pro- 


grams with education and 


training which will cer- 
tainly help.” % 

The second sasha 
of the panel addressed 
Trump’s victory in an in- 
ternational context. Nico- 
las Jabko, associate pro- 
fessor of political science, 
reminded the audience 
that the rise of right-wing 
populism is not exclusive 
to the U.S. 

“From an international 

Sree PANEL, pace A6 
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By EMMA ROALSVIG 
Staff Writer 


Last Thursday, Envi- 
ronment Maryland pre- 
sented the Baltimore Re- 
newable Energy Forum, 


co-hosted by Chesapeake * 


Climate Action Network 
and Retrofit Baltimore. 
The event was one of 70 
held across the country as 
part of a week dedicated 
to promoting renewable 


energy. 
Five. panelists from 
local Maryland renew- 


able energy groups spoke 
about different problems 
for sustainable energy in 
Baltimore and across the 
nation. 

Nic Ulm, a Hopkins 
student who works at the 
Wave Energy Conversion 
Corporation of America 
(WECCA), highlighted 
the effectiveness of con- 
verting ocean waves into 
electrical energy. 

“The west coast could 
power their entire power 
grid off of wave energy if 
they captured about five 
percent of it,” Ulm said. 

In 2004, Maryland was 
one of the first states to 
adopt a Renewable Port- 
folio Standard (RPS), 
which mandates a mini- 
mum amount of renew- 
able energy that the state 
must generate. Earlier this 
year, Maryland passed 
the Clean Energy Jobs Act 
that increased their RPS 
goal to 25 percent by 2020. 

James McGarry, a rep- 
resentative from the non- 


profit group Chesapeake . 


Climate Action Network, 
highlighted the act’s ben- 
efits. 

“That bill would take 
the carbon equivalent of 
563,000 cars off the road 
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Five panelists from Baltimore organizations explored future sustainable energy use. 


every single year and it 
would support 1,000 lo- 
cal Maryland jobs needed 
for the construction of the 
new solar energy,” Mc- 
Garry said. 

Many local. Maryland 
sustainability enterprises 
focus on creating jobs for 
minority and disadvan- 
taged communities. These 
include Civic Works and 
the Baltimore-Washington 
Electric Vehicle Initiative. 

Evie Schwartz, a coor- 
dinator for Civic Works, 
runs a training program 


through the Baltimore 
Center for Green Careers 
that teaches hands-on 


skills to those struggling 
to find employment. 

McGarry praised Civic 
Works’ efforts to help the 
environment while also 
creating diverse economic 
stability within disadvan- 
taged Baltimore commu- 
nities. 

“They're training peo- 
ple who have barriers to 
enter, who for whatever 
reason, because of the col- 
or of their skin, because 
of a criminal background, 
because of their education 
level, are really struggling 
to find a job. They're being 
really intentional about 
bringing those people 
into the workforce,” Mc- 
Garry said. 

McGarry believes that 
the biggest challenge 
faced by many renewable 
energy advocacy groups 
are people’s preconceived 
notions. He emphasized 
how important it is to 
communicate. 

“The reality is that 
wind and solar prices have 
fallen by 60 percent over 
the last six years. In many 
parts of the country, wind 
is the cheapest source of 


TM energy: 
sou bes ie 
dy free, 
cheaper 
than natu- 
ral gas 
or other 
fossil fu- 
els, prices 
are com- 
ing down 
every- 
where,” 
McGarry 
Svawlo de 
“We're see- 
ing more 
and more 
that _ it’s 
achievable, 
it’s afford- 
able and it 
creates a ton of jobs.” 

Jason Mathias, who is 
the Strategic Initiatives 
Coordinator of the Uni- 
versity’s Office of Sustain- 
ability, said that Hopkins 
has put solar panels on 
every structurally sound 
roof around campus. 

Mathias also men- 
tioned that Hopkins 
struggles with student- 
staff engagement regard- 
ing climate change. 

“We have a goal, and 
we're working towards it, 
but we rely on students 
to help us with it. [The 
greenhouse gas _ emis- 
sion goal] is 51 percent by 
2025,” Mathias said. 

The panel reached the 
consensus that it is possible 
to achieve 100 percent sus- 
tainable energy. Ulm said 
that other countries have 
already accomplished it, 
and that it is just a matter 
of making the decision and 
putting in the effort. 

“Iceland took a period 
of higher taxes to convert 
their entire energy grid 
to geothermal and now 
they have extremely cheap 
energy and are reaping 
the benefits of a decade’s 
worth of higher taxes that 
has paid out inbounds and 
has guaranteed them a 
cheap energy future,” Ulm 
said. 

One audience mem- 
ber asked the panel how 
to convince people of the 
importance of climate 
change when others prop- 
agate falsehoods about 
the environment. 

McGarry responded 
that the level of aware- 
ness among the Maryland 
public is high. 

_ “Where you see a big 
dip is people's belief that 
their neighbors know 


about global warming. You | 
see about a 20 point drop. | 
You see people who them- | 


selves understand what's | 
happening, but they don't | 
and | 


think their friends 
neighbors do,” he said. 
McGarry continued 
to say that once we erase 
these deep preconceived 
notions about the na- 
tion’s ignorance regard- 
ing climate change, it will 


mental health stigma 


By ALYSSA WOODEN 
For The News-Letter 


Deborah Dong, a li- 


| censed_ clinical social 
| worker based in New 

York City, held a work- 
| shop exploring mental 


| health issues in the Asian- 


change the public conver- | 


sation about sustainability. 
“Tt would affect your 
confidence in being able 


to bring up issues like cli- | 
mate change or clean ener- | 
| the Asian-American com- 
| munity. She explained that 
| although such a stereotype 


gy with your friends and 
with your family. I think 
that the reality is that cli- 
mate change is actually a 
more accepted reality than 
most people give it credit 
for,” he said. 

Hannah Conti, an in- 
tern with Environment 
Maryland, spoke about 
her work with the organi- 
zation. 

“Our goal is to spread 
awareness and start con- 
versations about renew- 
able energy. Events like 


these get our campus in- | 


volved and create connec- 
tions between the campus 
and the students,” 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

Freshman Cecilia Vor- 
feld attended the event 
because she was intrigued 
by what Baltimore has ac- 
complished and planned 
for the progression of sus- 
tainable and renewable 
energy. 

“T liked hearing about 
their new and upcoming 
ideas for sustainable ener- 
gy in Baltimore, and I look 
forward to seeing those 


_ ideas put into action one. 
day,” Vorfeld wrote in an | 


email to The News-Letter. 
Sophomore Sean Jost 
thought the event was a 
good opportunity for dif- 
ferent student groups and 


local activists to come to- | 


gether and discuss envi- 
ronmentalism. 


“T really liked how di- | 


verse the panelists were, 
from professional orga- 
nizations to students, to 
give a wide spectrum of 
different ways to improve 
renewable energy,” Jost 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “It’s reassur- 
ing that there are a lot of 
people pursuing renew- 
able energy, both from a 
scientific standpoint and 
a policy standpoint.” 


Conti | 


American community in 
Levering Hall on Monday 
in an event hosted by the 
Inter-Asian Council (IAC). 

Dong began by exam- 
ining the term “model 
minority” and its effect on 


may sound positive, its ef- 
fects can be harmful to the 
Asian-American popu- 
lation and their mental 


| health by creating unreal- 
| istic expectations. 


She also addressed the 
stigma surrounding men- 
tal health among Asian 
Americans and contrasted 


| mental health illness with 


| society’s perception and 
| treatment of physical, vis- 


ible illnesses. Dong specif- 


| ically talked about depres- 
| sion and anxiety, the most 


common mental illnesses 
among young people. 
“Especially in the 
Asian-American com- 
munity, I’ve noticed that 
people don’t even want to 
consider that they have a 
mental health diagnosis,” 
Dong said. “With mental 
health, it’s almost like that 


| person did something to 


wrong or that person did 


school is not as simple as 
just getting good grades.” 

Dong cited statistics 
showing that although 
Asian Americans experi- 
ence mental health con- 
ditions at about the same 
rate as the rest of the pop- 
ulation, they are far less 
likely to seek help. 

“1 think in general, for 
Asian-American families, 
we don’t really talk about 
feelings that much,” Dong 
said. “It doesn’t really re- 
flect highly on our social 
status... I think tradition- 
ally and culturally, we are 
often encouraged to deal 
with things on our own. It’s 
seen as a sign of strength if 
we are able to solve prob- 
lems without help.” 

She emphasized that 
stress is normal and com- 
mon among college stu- 
dents and can be brought 
on by relationships, aca- 
demics and adjusting to 
college life. Dong listed 
ways to cope with stress, 
which she called stress 
buffers. These include 
seeking . support from 
friends and family, self- 
care and taking time to do 
things you enjoy. 

Participants then broke 
into groups of three for 
a role-playing exercise in 
which one member pre- 
tended to have a men- 
tal illness and the others 
played the role of support- 
ive friends. Dong stressed 
the importance of having 
a strong support base for 


something those com- 
to cause it,” bating men- 
Dong said. tal health. 
Dong ~[Mental health] “is pe- 
paso) Be o: er ae 
“the discon. not a lot of pec 
nect be- : pressed,” 
tween  stu- address, especially Dong said. 
dents and among Asian “Some- 
their —_ par- : % times help- 
ents, saying Americans. ing them to 
| that since it figure out 
| parents SARAH RHIM, what _ their 
do not see IAC MEMBER emotions 
what goes are is actu- 
on behind faa a good 
the scenes 


in a child’s life, they do 
not notice when a mental 
illness develops. 
“[Parents] . emphasize 
doing well in school, and 
if [their child] is doing well 
in school, they think that 
everything is okay,” Dong 
said. “What [parents] fail 
to see is that doing well in 


SGA holds impeachment trials for current members 


By MEAGAN PEOPLES 
Voices Editor 


The Student Govern- 
ment Association (SGA) 
held impeachment trials 
and discussed the possi- 
bility of submitting a pro- 
posal to protect undocu- 
mented Hopkins students 
during their weekly meet- 
ing on Tuesday. 

The results of the im- 
peachment trials, which 
occurred during a closed 
meeting, have yet to be an- 
nounced. SGA Executive 
President Charlie Green 


told The News-Letter that 


there may be no official an- 
poeioeriey of the results. 

Although SGA did not 
Moclece the names of the 
members being held on 
trial, Senior Senator Tiffa- 
ny Onyejiaka and Execu- 
tive Secretary Andy Kim 
left the meeting when the 
trial began. 

Green went on to speak 
about why impeachment 
ad occur. 

“[impeachment trials 
rey in place to make sure 


i oa eaemter oing to their 


oo “It’s to 


check attendance. I think 
we are trying to hold sena- 
tors more accountable.” 

In an email to The 
News-Letter, Green elabo- 
rated on the reason be- 
hind the trials. 

“Attendance is not an 
issue, we are just follow- 
ing the constitution and 
holding trials after two 
unexcused absences. per 
semester to check in on 


those senators,” she wrote. - 


During the regular 
meeting, Senior Class 
Senator Jonathan Brown 
introduced a proposal to 
make Hopkins a sanctu- 
ary campus for undocu- 
mented immigrants. 

In an email to The News- 
Letter, Brown detailed the 
need for the SGA to take a 
proactive role in protecting 
the rights of the members 
of thes student body. 

“I brought the idea to 
SGA because I think we 
need to engage more with 
student activism on cam- 
pus,” Brown said. “I feel 
that we wait until popular 
opinion is on one side of 
an argument to act, and 
that’s | not what leaders — 


should do.” 

The idea for the pro- 
posal was spurred by a pe- 
tition that has beén circu- 
lating around campus in 
response to the promises 
made by president-elect 
Donald Trump to deport 


undocumented immi- 
grants during his presi- 
dency. 


His proposals include 
repealing Deferred Ac- 
tion for Childhood Ar- 
tivals (DACA), which was 
enacted under Obama’s 
presidency. The act al- 
lows undocumented im- 
migrants who entered the 
country before the age of 
16 to receive a two-year 
work visa and also attend 
college. 

Similar petitions for cre- 
ating sanctuary campuses 
are being circulated at 
Harvard, Yale and Brown. 
They call for universities 
to not assist authorities in 
finding or identifying un- 
documented students. 

Senior Class Senator 
Tiffany Onyejiaka empha- 


sized the importance of 


_ protecting students. 
“1 don’t think it even 


salt the 


has to be about politics and 
[the] president because a 
student that’s an undocu- 
mented immigrant is still 
a student,” she said. “And 
as student government we 
should be protecting the 
rights of the students.” 
Freshmen Class Sena- 
tor Alex Walinskas stated 
that it would be better to 
wait to enact this propos- 
al until Trump is actually 
in office, when the threat 
of students being deport- 
ed is more imminent. 
“Because of the incon- 
sistencies that [Trump] 
has shown, is it worth 
it to wait until he enters 
office, if this picks up as 
a tangible outcome and 
then implement it?” she 
asked. “That is my only 
hesitation about putting 
it out there.” 
Other SGA members, 
such as Junior Class Sena- 
tor Sathvik Namburar, felt 
that it was best not to con- 
sider the proposal from a 
partisan lens. 
“Regardless of the polit- 
ical scenario, this is a [Hop- 
peat policy that we will be 


obese Namburar — 


said. “It can be used as a 
political thing, with regard 
to the current election, or it 
can also be the steps we are 
taking to protect our stu- 
dents, regardless of who's 


going to do what or what's 
going to happen.” 
Brown echoed _ this 


viewpoint while reflect- 
ing on the partisan nature 
of the proposal. 

“In the case of this 
petition, it definitely has 
a partisan slant, but the 
petition’s purpose is to 
ensure that members of 
our student body are not 
put at risk by the policies 
of Donald Trump,” Brown 
said. “There was an argu- 
ment made that we don’t 
know if Trump will actu- 
ally act on his campaign 
promises, but I’ll respond 
to that point with the fol- 
lowing: question: Are you 
willing to wait until mass 
deportations start, if they 
start? Why not make the 
gesture now?” | 

A proposal is currently 
being drafted by Brown, 


though no decision about | 


whether or not to submit 


ithasbeenreached. 
tie ee pies :s 


‘Dong reg shared the 
advice that her own pa- 
tients gave about their 
own struggles with men- 
tal health. 

“They really wished 
they could’ve talked to 
someone earlier,” Dong 
said. “They seem to crave 
acceptance. They want 
to know that the people 
around them still love 
them and will still be 
there for them and that 
things will be okay in the 
end.” 

Freshman Yae Won 
Kim, a member of IAC, 
said that the talk made 
her realize the severity of 
depression and anxiety 
among college students. 

“The statistics made 
me understand [it] more, 
like when she said a 
fourth of people show 
symptoms of [mental ill- 
ness]. That was kind of 
crazy. I didn’t really ex- 
pect that,” Kim said. 

Freshman and JAC 
member Sarah Rhim 
agreed. . 

“It’s an issue that not 
a lot of people address, 
especially among Asian 
Americans, so it’s some- 
thing that we're interested 
in,” she said. “I was aware 
of the model minority and 
the low amount of people, 
specifically Asians, that 
get mental health treat- 
ment, but I didn’t know it 
was this severe. I feel like 
we have to take greater — 
action, especially raise 
awareness and try to 
eliminate the stigma of 
what mental health is. 
Not just for Asian Ameri- _ 
cans but for ere se E 
fgg cy : 
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Vietnam and Palestine: 
victims of imperialism 


By PETER JI 
Senior Staff Writer 


Evyn Lé Espiritu, a 
gtaduate student of the 
University of California 
Berkeley, led a discussion 
on Monday about the com- 
monalities between the an- 
ti-imperialist movements 
in Palestine and Vietnam 
during the 1960s. 

The talk, which was 
organized by Students for 
Justice in Palestine (SJP), 
was titled “Uncovering 
the Historical Solidar- 
ity between Vietnam and 
Palestine.” 

Espiritu discussed the 
parallels 
between the 


this period, U.S. govern- | 
de-linked | 


the two spaces, hoping | 


ment officials 
to suppress parallel cri- 
tiques of U.S. interven- 
tion in Southeast Asia 
and the Middle East and 
to discredit transnational 


expressions of solidarity | 


between the two regions.” 

Palestinian fighters and 
activists drew inspiration 
from the communist Viet 
Cong forces that were al- 
lied with the North Viet- 
namese army. General V6 
Nguyén Giap of the North 
Vietnamese army claimed 
that “the Vietnamese and 
Palestinian people have 
much in 
common, 


Palestinian name just like two 
movement “It’s good to people suf- 
against Is- : fering the 
raeli occu- hear from both same ill- 
pation and sides of the ness.” 

the North eat. The two 
Vietnamese Argument. groups 
Opposition ee at times 
to U.S. forc- SANG TRAN, shared sim- 


es during 
the Vietnam 


War. She be- 
lieves that 
there should be increased 
comparative histori- 


cal scholarship between 
the two resistance cam- 
paigns. Espiritu ques- 
tioned whether the USS. 
commitment to Israeli 
will continue when Don- 
ald Trump swears in as 
president. 

During the campaign, 
Trump suggested an 
isolationist policy of re- 
versing trade deals and 
cutting off ties to NATO. 
However, statements by 
Jason Greenblatt, Trump’s 
advisor on Israel, have en- 
ergized the political right 

. coil =e 
tlement statements. 

Trump may also move 
the U.S. Embassy from 
Tel-Aviv to Jerusalem, 
something that three 
Presidents have declined 
to do since the Jerusa- 
lem Embassy Act of 1995 
passed through Congress. 

“In some ways, I was 
wondering if Trump’s iso- 
Jationist policy would lead 
to less foreign interven- 
tion. He has mentioned, 
for example, that he wants 
to decrease funding for US 
bases abroad. That could 
have the unintended side 
effect of decreasing US im- 
perialism in other coun- 
tries,” Espiritu said. “On 
the other hand, there are 
all these military people 
who voted for Trump over 
Hillary, so I don’t know 
how this will all play out.” 

During the Vietnam 
protests, some protesters 
drew connections between 
the Israeli-Palestinian con- 
flict and the Vietnam War. 

Espiritu noted that the 
Six-Day War of 1967 nearly 
coincided with the Tet Of 
fensive in 1968, yet the U.S. 
government downplayed 
the anti-imperialist senti- 
ment that grew in response 
to Western military actions 
by denying similarities be- 
tween the two events. 

“This decoupling is 
due in part to the histori- 
cal moment,” she said. “In 
public speeches during 


ie a 
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The Viet Cong fought against the U.S. in the 1960s. of places.” 


ilar political 
rhetoric and 
means of re- 
sistance. 

Palestinian fighters re- 
ferred to their conflict as a 
Second Vietnam or “Arab 
Hanoi.” 

“Caught in their own 
struggle against impe- 
rial aggression, Palestin- 
ian fedayeen — or freedom 
fighters — identified with 
Vietnamese _ liberationists 
and thus included decla- 
rations condemning U.S. 
imperialism in Vietnam in 
their public speeches and 
political platforms,” she 
said. 

When speaking with 
older Palestinians,  Es- 
piritu.said_ they praised 


the North Vietnamese for |-By JACOB TOOK ~e 


winning the war. 

Espiritu’s mother came 
to the U.S. as a refugee 
from the conflict in 1975 
and the Vietnamese di- 
aspora interested her as a 
graduate student. 

Senior Sang Tran, 
president of the Vietnam- 
ese Students Association 
(VSA), says that Espiritu’s 
perspective made him 
think about the Vietnam 
War differently. While 
some Vietnamese people 
opposed North Vietnam- 
ese rule, Tran now thinks 
a unified Vietnam was a 
positive result. 

“For me coming from a 
Vietnamese background, 
I came from a_ biased 
standpoint that we were 
rooting for imperialism,” 
Tra said. “Hearing from 
her perspective that the 
North was fighting against 
American imperialism for 
reunification, I'm glad that 
the North Vietnamese won 
to reunify the country. But 
it’s good to hear from both 
sides of the argument.” 

Baltimore resident Kris- 
tina Hallez works with SJP. 
She thought the talk made 
an interesting connection 
between the movements 
in Vietnam and Palestine 
and that it was a fresh his- 
torical take on the matter. 

“1 think what's inter- 
esting about these kinds 
of talks is you can always 
find a new connection 


with places. 


you have 
always 
thought of 
in isolation 
before,” 
she said. 
“I've never 
explicitly 


about the 
Vietnam 
war and 
the — op- 
pression 
working in 
those sorts 


$ 


thought. 
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By KELSEY KO 


News & Features Editor 


The Hopkins chapter 
| of J Street U, a nation- 
| wide college campus 
movement advocating a 
two-state solution for the 
Israeli-Palestinian con- 
flict, gathered in front 
of Gilman Hall on Mon- 
day in solidarity with 
the Palestinian village of 
Susya. The village faces 
potential demolition 
from the Israeli govern- 
ment since it was built 
without building per- 
mits. 

Roughly 10 students 
participated, holding 
signs with lines like 
| “#SaveSusya,” or “#Wont- 
LookAway.” 

The Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict has displaced 
| thousands of Palestin- 
ians in the West Bank and 
| Gaza strip. If Israeli forces 
| demolish Susya, it would 
displace about 250 Pales- 
tinians. 

Junior Ben Gellman, 
co-president of J Street U, 
said that this demonstra- 
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| Students demonstrated against the Israeli demolition of Susya. 


tion is part of a national 
day of action put on by 
different college chapters 
of J Street U. Gellman 
believes that it is particu- 
larly important for Jew- 
ish Americans to show 
support for Palestinians 
given Susya’s potential 
demolition. 

“(J Street U] wants the 
American Jewish com- 
munity, a community 
that has power on this is- 
sue, to step up and let the 
Israeli government know 
that destroying Susya is 
bad for a two-state so- 
lution. It’s bad for the 
future of Israel; It’s bad 
for Palestinian human 
rights; It’s bad for peace,” 
he said. 

Junior Marty Feuer- 
stein-Mendik, who is also 
co-president of J Street 
U, explained that college 
students play an impor- 
tant role in the Israeli-Pal- 
estinian conflict because 
their voices reflect the 
broader Jewish-American 
community. 

“We actually have pow- 
er. The Jewish community 


is extremely concerned 
about the atmosphere on 
college campuses,” he 
said. “Given that, we are 
what they look at. Because 
of that, gathering here 
and showing the Jewish 
community that students 
on campus care about this 
issue makes it more likely 
for them to take some sort 
of action.” 

Those who support 
Susya’s demolition ar- 
gue that the Palestinian 
residents of Susya did 
not seek building permits 
from the Israeli govern- 
ment and thus do not law- 
fully live in the village. 
Gellman stressed __ that 
obtaining these permits is 
easier said than done. 

‘It’s true that the vil- 
lage of Susya was built 
without building permits, 
but that’s because build- 
ing permits are almost 
impossible to obtain in 
the West Bank,” Gellman 
said. “Over 90 percent are 
rejected.” 

Gellman shared that 
the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict goes beyond poli- 
tics for him and that as a 
Jew it is a deeply personal 
matter. 

“A lot of my.connection 
— and for many people in 
[J Street U] — is personal 
to Israel or Palestinian hu- 
man rights, or both. For 
me, it’s personal in both 
of those ways,” Gellman 
said. “A one-state solution 
where Israel annexes the 
West Bank is not going 
to work for,me because 
it’s not going to be Demo- 


cratic. It’s not going to be 
Jewish if it does that.” 

Vice President of J 
Street U junior Miranda 
Bachman spoke about the 
future of the Israeli-Pales- 
tinian conflict in the con- 
text of Donald Trump’s 
electoral victory. During 
the campaign, Trump has 
said he would declare Je- 
rusalem the capital of Is- 
rael. 

“Since the election 
of Donald Trump last 
Tuesday, the Education 
Minister of Israel Naftali 
Bennett stated that this 
is the end of the idea of a 
Palestinian state/” Bach- 
man said. “Ever since 
Trump won the election, 
there’s been a lot of talk 
about dropping the two- 
state solution, expanding 
settlements. Benjamin 
Netanyahu, the prime 
minister, has been talking 
about an even more fierce 
policy of settlement ex- 
pansion.” 

Bachman believes it is 
important to remain vocal 
about the conflict, espe- 
cially in the United States. 

“I think this is more 
about the Jewish com- 
munity on campus, it’s 
about the progressive 
community on campus, 
too, and the greater Bal- 
timore community,” 
Bachman said. “There’s 
overwhelming silence -in 
the American commu- 
nity and the American 
Jewish community about 
Palestinian disposses- 
sion and settlement’ ex- 
pansion.” 


Fleming examines barriers for women in STEM 


For The News-Letter 


Karen Fleming, a Hop- 
kins biophysics professor, 
spoke about discrimina- 
tion and inherent biases 
against women in Science, 
Technology, Engineering 
and Mathematics (STEM) 
fields on Wednesday. She 
also touched on the im- 
portance of diversity and 
inclusion and the system- 
atic oppression of self- 
confidence in women. The 
talk was co-sponsored by 
Hopkins Feminists and 
The Triple Helix at JHU. 

Though her talk spe- 
cifically focused on the 
experience of women in 
STEM, Fleming said that 
her observations and con- 
clusions applied to wom- 
en across professional 
fields and to the experi- 
ences of underrepresent- 
ed minorities (URMs). 

Fleming began by dis- 
cussing how diversity and 
inclusion contributes to an 
organization’s success. 

“Hundreds and hun- 
dreds of studies show 
that women’ and men 
have equal capability 
in the STEM fields,” she 
said. “They should be rep- 
resented equally in these 
fields, and they're not.” 
She remarked that 
while the diversity of in- 
stitutions like Hopkins is 
increasing, it does so at 
about 0.1 percent per year. 
While she expressed frus- 
tration with this rate, she 
acknowledged that the 
University is heading in 
the right direction. 

“There’s a big push 
right now at Hopkins to 
increase diversity, espe- 
cially among the faculty,” 
she said. “I really have 
been amazingly surprised 
and pleased.” 

Fleming said that it is 
important for both women 
and men to understand the 
way the system works so 
that they can work through 
the problem of bias against 


Y 


Using the: 
of tie aur she ex- 
plained why the system 
has not changed to be more 
inclusive. = 
“Do you blame the 
water?” she asked. “You 


might cuss at the water, 


especially if there’s a lot of 
water, but you don’t blame 
the water. You say that 
there’s a problem in the 
pipeline, and you fix the 
pipeline. We don’t need 
to blame the women who 
are leaving, we need to un- 
derstand why they’re leak- 
ing out of the professional 
pipeline to begin with.” 
The University’s Report 
on Faculty Composition 
released in September in- 
dicates that the number of 
women in a field decreases 
after every professional 
transition, which Flem- 
ing said is at least partly 
because women feel un- 
derrepresented and op- 
pressed in the workplace. 
According to the re- 
port, the percentage of fe- 
male professors decreases 
between junior and senior 
ranks, with women com- 
prising 48 percent of assis- 
tant professors, 39 percent 
of associate professors and 
only 24 percent of full-time 
professors. The report at- 
tributes this to the Univer- 
sity’s hiring practices and 
what it calls long-term at- 
trition against women. 
Fleming also said that 
part of the bias against 
women comes from their 
having lower confidence 
and expectations for their 
careers because they are 
socially conditioned to as- 
sume inferiority to men. 
“This issue is not an is- 
sue of men versus wom- 
en,” she said. “It’s not that 
men faculty were discrim- 
inating and the women 
faculty not. It’s both. It’s 
everywhere. All of us hold 
these gender biases, all of 
us have some version of 
these expectations. This is 
a community problem.” 
Although she said that 


‘ 
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solved entirely by men or 
women, Fleming did in- 
dicate that it is important 
for men to be active by- 
standers in situations of 
injustice. 

“Tt is more effective if a 
non-target ally is the one 
who intervenes,” she said 

Morgan Nance, a first- 
year graduate student, 
said that it was important 
for women to develop 
their own self confidence 
so they would not have to 
rely on the intervention 
from a bystander. 

“One of the things I’ve 
found that helps me is 
when I watch little videos 
where they. over-exempli- 
fy the way women will 
start everything with ‘I’m 
sorry,” Nance said. “Peo- 
ple can be more confi- 
dent when they’re shown 
when other people aren't 
confident and how that 
seems silly.” 

Freshman Sehej Par- 
mar, the Triple Helix event 
coordinator, explained 
how she goes about feel- 
ing more confident. 

“You validate yourself, 
you tell yourself all the 
good things about your- 
self, all the accomplish- 
ments that you've done, 
and that makes you feel 
better and gives you a lot 
of confidence,” she said. 

Freshman Kathy Le, a 
member of Triple Helix, 
said that developing self- 
confidence was important 


analogy _ this is not a roblem tobe to her personally, particu- 


larly during college, a time 
of constant evaluation 
“If I ever catch myself 


feeling negative about 


myself, I ask myself why 
I am feeling like this,” 
Le said. “Is it because of 
an implicit bias I have 
against myself? I try to 
unravel it in that way.” 

Le said that this was dif- 
ficult because of how per- 
vasive this implicit bias is 
in society, alongside overt 
sexism that still exists. 

“People need to un- 
derstand that. such bias 
is hidden and woven into 
society,” she said. “There’s 
people who make sexist 
jokes just in the idea of 
humor. It’s not supposed 
to mean anything, but 
when you hear those over 
and over it begins to mean 
something. People begin 
to think it’s okay to make 
sexist jokes, and it goes 
further than that.” 

Parmar agreed that the 
problem of bias against 
women was more impor- 
tant than some people re- 
alized, particularly those 
who do not experience it 
daily. 

“This is a really impor- 
tant topic, but not a lot of 
emphasis is put on it,” she 
said. “People don’t think 
it’s that big of an issue 
right now, but for people 
who actually experience it 
it’s a pretty big deal. You 
feel the effects quite often 
in your academic career.” 
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By CLAIRE FOX 
Senior Staff Writer 


Spanish-Argentinian 
author Andrés Neuman 
discussed and read from 
his newest book, How to 
Travel without Seeing: Dis- 
patches from the New Latin 
America, at the first event 
at new café-bookstore Bird 
in Hand. The reading, co- 
sponsored by the Alex- 
ander Grass Humanities 
Institute (AGHI) and the 
Program in Latin Ameri- 
can Studies, took place on 
Thursday, Nov. 10. 

Professor William Egg- 
inton, director of the AGHI, 
expressed his excitement to 
begin a relationship with 
the local bookstore. 

“This is our first collab- 
oration and I am so excited 
for this beginning of a 
new, long relationship be- 
tween Hopkins and Bird 
in Hand,” Egginton said. 
“The Grass Institute is de- 
lighted to be in this space 
and to inaugurate it this 
way with Andrés Neu- 
man, who happens to be 
one of the shining lights 
in Latin-American literary 
arts, is wonderful.” 

Egginton spoke about 
the partnership between 
the University and Bird in 
Hand moving forward. 

“The idea... of having a 
true collaboration between 
the humanities and liter- 
ary arts on campus is one 
of the things I've been most 
excited about,” Eggington 
said. 

Ed Berlin, curator for 
the Ivy Bookshop, also 
noted the café’s role as 
the main local venue for 
events in the future be- 
cause of its close proxim- 
ity to the University. 

Before getting into the 
content of his book, Neu- 
man acknowledged how 
he felt honored to be a 
part of Bird in Hand’s first 
event. 

“Im surprised and 
moved to be the first one 
to take part of a long list, I 
hope, of wonderful events 
that you are going to have 
very soon in this beauti- 
ful place,” he said. “It is in 
places like this, as I have 
found all over the world, 
that we can really come 
together and celebrate lit- 
erature and what connects 
us in so many ways.” 

How to Travel without 
Seeing, Neuman’s latest 
nonfiction work, features 
his experience on a fast- 
paced tour of 19 Latin- 
American countries af- 
ter winning the Premio 
Alfaguara de Novela, a 
prominent Spanish-lan- 
guage literary award. 

Neuman explained 
the purpose of his trip as 
trying to experience each 
country to the best of his 
ability in one single stroke. 

‘In this crazy whirl- 
wind of a book tour, I re- 
alized that I was going to 
do a hyperbolic version 
of what we call postmod- 
ern tourism,” he said. “It 
is spending a weekend in 
an unknown place, tak 
ing a cab, checking into 
the hotel, getting excited 

_ to go out and then maybe 
having one day to see the 
place and then [coming] 
back home and wondering 
whether you saw some- 
thing or not.” 

On his journey, which 

he details in his book, he 
sought to observe and 
‘compare the  environ- 
ments of the several dif- 
ferent countries through 
an idea French anthropol- 
ogist Marc Augé coined as 
“non-places.” 

“It's a theory about 
places that are the same 


everywhere, just normal, 


_ places like the airport, sta- 
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Korean students d 


tion, hotel or even a taxi,” 
Neuman said. “So, I didn’t 


have to be a genius or | 


someone who had already 
traveled the world to write 
the content of this book, 


I just needed to be very 


good at seeing things and 
paying attention.” 
Junior Princess Suther- 


land enjoyed Neaman’s | 


talk and reading, as she 
appreciated the 
message of the book and 
his telling of a few spe- 
cific events that occurred 
on his trip. 

“It’s really cool how he 


central | 


visited all of those differ- | 
| speech, they don’t respect 


ent countries and kept to 
the theme of his book to 


pay attention to every- | 
| ported from this campus 
| if it comes down to that.” 


thing,” Sutherland said. 
“The different compari- 


sons he made between | 


things in different coun- 
tries were really interest- 
ing, like the taxi drivers in 
Argentina talking about 


their political views right | 


away, while the ones in 
Bolivia wouldn’t even be 
saying anything until he 
had them open up.” 


Junior Kailyn Fiocca | 
| in a walk-out from classes 


also appreciated having 


the new café bookstore as | 
| afternoon,” he wrote. “I 


an event space. 


“It’s awesome to have | 


a place like this where we 
can hold events and have it 
not be on campus,” Fiocca 
said. “By having universi- 
ty events held here, it feels 
like something not purely 
academic in a way but just 
another way that Hopkins 
can interact with the lo- 
cal community in a more 
personal, laid-back setting 
that also has coffee.” 


By SHERRY KIM 
News & Features Editor 


Members of the Hop- 
kins Korean community 
gathered in front of Shriver 
Hall on Wednesday after- 
noon to protest the recent 
political scandal involving 
South Korean President 
Park Geun-hye and Choi 
Soon-sil. The scandal has 
been nicknamed ‘Choi 
Soon-silgate’ by the press. 

At the protest, students 
read aloud their Declara- 
tion of the State of Affairs, 
drafted and written by 
the Hopkins Committee 
for Democracy in Korea. 
Students held up signs in 
both Korean and English 
bearing the slogans, ‘We 
demand justice’ and ‘We 
demand resignation.’ © 

In South Korea, thou- 
sands assembled in Seoul 
on Saturday, Nov. 12 to 
demand the resignation 
of President Park. The 
scandal revealed that the 
president’s close personal 
friend, Choi, had received 
highly classified informa- 
tion and was secretly ad- 
vising Park on matters of 
national interest. 

Choi used her relation- 
ship with Park to raise al- 
most $70 million from large 
business groups and help 
her daughter get accepted 
to a prestigious univer- 
sity. According to Yonhap 
News Agency, organizers 
estimate about one million 
individuals __ participated 
in the nationwide protest 
earlier this week. Police 
place the number closer to 
260,000. 

Before reading their 
declaration, the Committee 
emphasized that its views 
do not represent those of 
the University, nor of any 
specific groups on cam- 
pus. At the time of print, 
the Committee’s declara- 
tion had 136 signatories, 
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bird in Hand hosts Students walk out, call for sanctuary campus 
fut book reading 


Students left class at 3 p.m., heading to a demonstration on the Beach. 


WALKOUT, From Al 
have to make it clear that 
they don’t respect hate 


bigotry, and we will not 
let any students get de- 


In an email from Vice . 


Dean of the Krieger 


| School of Arts and Scienc- 


es (KSAS) Joel Schildbach 
to faculty, Schildbach 
wrote that teachers are 
not required to make ad- 


| justments to their lessons 


for the walk-out. 

“Some students may 
be planning to participate 
scheduled for 3 p.m. this 


also write to state that 


| should any of your stu- 


dents participate, you are 
not obligated to make ac- 
commodations for missed 
lectures, exams or assign- 
ments. Their participation 
is their choice. It is entire- 
ly your choice how, and 
whether, to accommodate.” 

Graduate student 
Katherine  Boyce-Jacino 
expressed outrage by this 


comprised of 108 students, 
24 affiliates and four Uni- 
versity staff members. The 
declaration demands Presi- 
dent Park’s resignation, 
that all parties involved in 
the scandal claim respon- 
sibility and that the Su- 
preme Prosecutor's Office 
conduct an investigation 
in response to the allega- 
tions. The declaration fur- 
ther stated that until these 
demands are met, they will 
continue to take action. 

Na Yung “Ellie” Park, 

a masters student in film 
and media studies, ex- 
plained why South Kore- 
ans are protesting on such 
a large scale. 
_ “By electing this presi- 
dent, we brought in the 
whole Choi family,” Park 
said. “The fact that they 
were able to exploit their 
power and _ privatize so 
much of the public resourc- 
es and funds — I think it’s 
infuriating to a lot of peo- 
ple, and that anger is 100 
percent justified.” 

Senior Hee Won Han, 
one of the main organizers 
of the Committee, pointed 
out that this ‘corruption 
scandal undermined peo- 
ple’s faith in their democ- 
racy. Han stressed protest- 
ing to ensure that their 
voices are heard. 

“This isn’t about some- 
one being a conservative 
or a liberal. It’s about our 
country, our democratic 
nation, being revealed that 
it is not governed through 
the pillars of democracy,” 
Han said. “We are the 
owners of our country and 
yet our voices are not being 


heard. Our government is — 


not working to better our 
wellbeing but is using their 
power to fulfill their own 
interests, and that is ridicu- 
lous. As a Korean citizen 
witnessing that, I don’t un- 
derstand how people can 
just gloss over the fact that 
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message. 
“It’s pretty scathing. 
It’s pretty f*cked up,” 


Boyce-Jacino said. “Basi- 
cally, it’s telling you that 


[faculty] can fail [stu- 
dents] if [they] want.” 
Earlier in the week, 


organizers posted fliers 
around campus calling 
for a walk-out. However, 
the event was loosely or- 
ganized, causing confu- 
sion about whether or not 
it would actually occur. 
Bulakites described the 
impromptu efforts of stu- 
dents to ensure the sur- 
vival of the event. 

“At Hopkins, there was 
some resistance towards 
doing [a walk-out]. I'm in 
the German and Romance 
Languages and Literature 
department and we decid- 
ed we'd do it. We walked 
out,” Bulakites said. “It 
was really last minute, we 
grabbed as many people as 
we could on the way out.” . 

He went on to describe 
how it was challenging 
to get undergraduates to 
participate. : 

“Tm hoping it spurs the 


l 


this is happening.” 

University students in 
Korea have played an im- 
portant role in shaping 
the country’s democracy. 
Senior Koeun “Ashlyn” 
Kang, one of the main 
Committee organizers, 
stressed the importance of 
student activism in Korea’s 
history. 

“I think it’s very impor- 
tant that young students 
like us voice our opinions. 
If we look back into our 
history, a lot of student ac- 
tivism. and student move- 
ments actually did change 
the structure of the gov- 
ernment and changed our 
history,” Kang Said. “If 
we keep our voice to our- 
selves, we cannot change 
anything in the future.” 

According to Kang, the 
Committee had some trou- 
ble drafting the declaration 
in a way that reflected the 
diversity of opinion. 

“I think the hardest part 
was balancing the tone 
of the document itself be- 
cause some of us felt really 
strongly about this issue 
but [others] felt we should 
keep it down,” she said. 
“We needed to have a voice 
that could represent as 
many [people] as possible.” 

To be as inclusive as 
possible, the Committee 
solicited feedback after cir- 
culating a first draft of the 
declaration. These com- 
ments were then incorpo- 
rated in the final copy. 

Park said she was 
amazed at the number of 
signatures they gathered 
in the span of three to four 
days. She still wished more 
people had participated. 

“The fact that we were 
able to pull this off in such 
a short amount of time is 
great,” Park said. “We still 
wish more people partici- 
pated. It shows the degree 
of political apathy that not 
only the Korean commu- 


< 


Seal 


ent 


student body to do some- 
thing and to care. | mean, 
we just went to the library 
to try to get people to come 
out for five minutes. No 
one went,” Bulakites said. 
“Tt needs to spur the stu- 
dent body before we can 
get the administration to 
do something, because it’s 
mostly graduate students 
out here. We need our un- 
dergrads.” 

Senior Tarini Kon- 
chady challenged the per- 
ceived political indiffer- 
ence of Hopkins students. 

“Ever since the election, 
I've just been motivated to 
come out and be a part of 
something, because | feel 
that political apathy is a 
large part of this mess. I un- 
derstand that the Obama 
administration has done 
mass deportations, and I 
am ashamed that I didn’t 
wake up to this sooner,” 
she said. “But it’s better 
late than never, and that 
is why I'm here. Hopkins 
has a right to protect — a 
duty — to protect all of its 
affiliates, and those affili- 
ates have the right to know 
that they’re safe here on the 
Hopkins campus.” 

Assistant Provost of In- 
ternational Students and 
Scholar Services James 
Brailer spoke about cur- 
rent University measures 
in place to protect inter- 
national and immigrant 
students, specifically in 
regards to immigration 
legislation by Congress. 

“Our office always 
monitors for any rule- 
making that comes along, 
we read the proposed reg- 
ulations and as all other 
universities across the 
country have and take an 


as 


Park's 


nity but also Hopkins in 
general suffers from.” 

Han also spoke about 
the atmosphere of political 
apathy, both on the Hop- 
kins campus and within 
the current generation. 

“T am hesitant even 
about using the word ‘po- 
litical apathy,’ because we 
are so bombarded with 
our daily lives that often- 
times, we fail to look be- 
yond ourselves,” she said. 
“Physically, some people 
just don’t have the time. 
But at the same time, it 
doesn’t take much. We 
did this in four days. If 
enough like minded peo- 
ple gather, something like 
thiscanhappen.” 

Senior Sung Won Park 
decided to attend the pro- 
test to be more politically 
involved on campus. 

“As a Korean Ameri- 
can, I feel that both of my 
countries are going to 
hell,” he said. “As a stu- 
dent of Hopkins, I have 
the opportunity and the 
privilege and a platform 
that I can utilize. I haven’t 
been making use of that in 
the past four years, but for 
this, I feel like it’s some- 
thing I can contribute to.” 

Sophomore Tina Huang 
attended the event and ex- 
plained why this is event 
is important to Americans. 

“This shouldn't be trivi- 


‘alized just because it’s an 


resign 


opportunity to comment 
on the proposed regula- 
tion changes,” he said. 
“Then the agencies take 
all of those comments sift 
through, and_ typically 
the proposed legislation 
is modified in some way 
based on the comments of 
all the stakeholders.” 

Brailer | emphasized 
how changes in immigra- 
tion law come about slow- 
ly because of all of the 
bureaucratic processes in 
place. 

“What we'd like to as- 
sure all international stu- 
dents about is that change 
comes very slowly,” Brail- 
er said. “It takes a lot to 
change the rules in the 
country.” 

Junior Adriano Zarzur, 
an international student 
from Brazil, spoke about 
his own personal worries 
and also about the general 
concerns of immigrants. 

“(Trump’s victory] has 
made my job search hard- 
er. President Trump’s 
policies on work-visas 
have been remarkably 
blurred. Consequently, 
HR departments have 
become understandably 
reluctant to hire for- 
eigners,” he wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 
“But other foreigners 
who were already mar- 
ginalized may now be 
more likely to face hate 
crimes and explicit rac- 
ism. This puts an ad- 
ditional load on people 
who already face the 
problem of adapting to a 
culture other than their 


” 


own. 


Rollin Hu contributed 
reporting. 


ation 


issue in Korea. I think it’s 
great to see how the stu- 
dents were politically con- 
scious and able to voice 
their opinion.” Huang 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

The declaration also 
gathered support from 
non-Korean citizen allies. 
Ellie Park explained that 
there are no national bor- 
ders to democracy. 

“Democracies can be 
only stronger when they’re 
in solidarity,” she said. 
“A lot of people are con- 
cerned that Trump’s elec- 
tion might make emerging 
democracies vulnerable.” 

Han explained what 
inspired her to begin this 
movement and its rele- 
vance for the future. 

“T really care about this 
community and about our 
future,” Han said. “Al- 
though it may be offensive 
to admit, we are privileged. 
Many of us have parents 
who are wealthy enough to 
fund us, and we are getting 
high quality education at 
Hopkins. As international 
students who are given the 
opportunity to get such 
great education... we have 
to learn how to use that 
knowledge. And _ if you 
don't care, you're not going 
to be using it.” : 


st 


Morgan Ome contributed 
reporting. 
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Korean students and allies demonstrate against President Park. 
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Symposium examines Demonstrators ral 


Alro-Brazilian Diaspora 


By SARAH Y. KIM 
For The Vews-Letter 


The second annual 
Brazilian * Symposium 
brought together profes- 
sors and scholars from 
a variety of universities 
and disciplines to ex- 
pand knowledge and un- 
derstanding of Brazilian 
culture. 

The program consist- 
ed of lectures, discus- 
sions, a film screening 
and student presenta- 
tions, which were held 
from Monday, Oct. 14 
to Tuesday, Oct. 15 in 
Charles Commons Salon 
OF 

Every year, the sym- 
posium revolves around 
a specific aspect of Brazil- 


of anthropology at Drew 
University, echoed these 
sentiments. 

“They are of the qual- 
ity that you would see at 
a professional academic 
conference,” he said. 

Franklin W. Knight, 
Leonard and Helen R. 
Stulman professor of his- 
tory at Hopkins, com- 
pared the posters to those 
made in the first Brazilian 
Symposium. 


“This is my second 


year here, and this year 
they’re even more profes- 
sional,” he said. “They’re 
actually quite  signifi- 
cantly improved _ this 
year over last year. And 
I’m astonished that all of 
this could be done in two 
months.” 
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Around 50 protestors, including faculty, gathered in Levering Courtyard to support the Humanities Center. 


HC, From Al 

the demonstrators. 
“Even though [the HC 
is] not my home depart- 


| ment, there are great 


synergies at this Uni- 
versity between it and 
various departments, 
and to even see closure 
on the table is a shame,” 
he said. “Members of 
the AAUP will be draft- 
ing and approving a 


| statement reflecting the 


ian culture Cerquei- 
and history. ra recog- 
This year’s 
fraani was “[The posters| Sete ee tai 
‘Africans ofthe quality that posters at 
and Afro- 3 the end of 
Brazilians: you would see the closing 
the African . panel dis- 
Diaspora in ale professional cussion. 
rae academic Sopho- 
avia De mores Reil 
Azeredo- conference.” Gibso : 
eaves = VALEAN, i tEN 
) 1 ruz 
Language DAWSON, and junior 
Program Nicholas | 
Director ASSOCIATE PROF., Machado | 
and orga’ = DREW UNIVERSITY sks first | 
nizer ) place in | 
the sympo- the compe- | 


sium, explained why the 
theme was chosen. 

“It’s a topic being dis- 
cussed in Brazil quite 
a lot,” Cerqueira said. 
“Also, as we had many 
issues this year in Balti- 
more, and in the west in 
general, I think it’s some- 


thing we should discuss 


at the university level.” 

Although the event 
was open to the public, it 
was designed for students 
who were in Cerqueira’s 
Brazilian Culture and 
Civilization class. 

“My first goal is for 
my students to have an 
opportunity to expand 
on the topics they re- 
searched for the course,” 
she said. “But also it’s 
just open for our Home- 
wood Campus and the 
greater Baltimore area. 
The invitation was sent 
to most of the depart- 
ments and universities 
around us.” 

The poster session was 
a key part of the sympo- 
sium during which stu- 
dents in Cerqueira’s class 
presented posters show- 
casing their research this 
semester. 

Divided into small 
groups, the students fo- 
cused on a specific aspect 
of Brazilian culture rel- 
evant to the year’s chosen 
theme. 

“These [posters] speak 
in volumes,” Cerqueira 
said. “The most reward- 
ing part for me is the 
students — the quality 
of their work — and it re- 
ally shows the amount 
they were involved in re- 
searching the topic they 
chose.” 

Toward the end of the 
closing panel discussion, 
visiting professors took 
some time to examine 
and praise the posters. 

Celso Thomas Castil- 
ho, an assistant professor 
of history at Vanderbilt 
University, felt that the 
posters were the most 
memorable part of the 
Symposium. 

“For the most part, as 
I've been walking around 
today, 1 was surprised at 
the amount of informa- 
tion, the amount of re- 
search, everything else,” 

‘Castilho said. 

Allan Charles Daw- 
son, associate professor 


learning 


tition with their poster 


titled, “The Legacy of | 
Slavery in Afro-Brazilian | 
| that department. 


Identity.” 

Machado spoke about 
what inspired his group 
to choose their topic. 

“We chose a legacy 
of slavery in Africa, be- 


cause we wanted to ba- 


sically focus on more | 


postmodern kind of im- 
plications,” Machado 
said. “A lot of the topics 
that were here just talk 
about a lot of historical 
context and some post- 
modern references. We 


wanted to have a topic | 


that would skim that 
historical part and really 
focus on the current gen- 
eration.” 

Junior Maximillian 
Morris and sophomore 
Jonathan Silveira took 
second-place, with their 
poster, “O Ensino Supe- 
rior no Brasil: Cotas e Dis- 
crepancias” (Portuguese 
for Higher Education in 
Brazil: Quotas and Dis- 
crepancies). 

Seniors Samiya Di- 
awara, Clarissa Trabanino 
and Christiana Vargas 
came in third-place with 
their poster about the re- 
lationship between Afri- 
can culture and Brazilian 
identity. 

“One thing that should 


be emphasized is that | 


this is mainly undergrad 
work,” Cerqueira said. 

The posters provided 
an opportunity for stu- 
dents to display their 
in different 
fields, including the so- 
cial sciences and foreign 
language courses. 

The Symposium was 
sponsored by multiple 
academic programs and 
centers at Hopkins, in- 
cluding the Program in 
Latin American Stud- 
ies, the Portuguese Lan- 


guage Program and the | 
Studies | 


International 
Program. . 


“The beauty of this 


thing is that it’s not only my 
Brazilian Culture and Civi- 
lization course, but also the 
language course as well,” 
Cerqueria said. “They have 


the opportunity to not only — 


research a topic but also to 
use the language they're 
learning as well. It’s in- 
terdisciplinary. That's the 
magic word.” 

" 


a 


views of [AAUP] and the 
importance of collective 
governance at all levels 
and transparency.” 

He also spoke about 
the value the HC pro- 
vides Hopkins. 

Schilling said that the 
Humanities Center was 
one of the reasons he 
came to Hopkins after 12 
years at Rutgers Universi- 
ty, even though he would 
not be working directly in 


Senior Corey Payne, 
who is co-chair of the 
Hopkins chapter of Stu- 
dents for a Democratic 
Society (SDS), worried 


about the precedent a students. ~ 


potential 
set. 
“The problem here 


closure may 


is University overreach 
more than anything 
else,” Payne said. “If the 
University could over- 
reach and shut down 
the Humanities Center 
department, what’s to 
say it won’t shut down 
the Center for Africana 
Studies or the depart- 
ment of sociology... when 
suddenly they’re not 
making as much profit as 
they’d like?” 

Luce de Lire, a gradu- 
ate student in GRLL, 
spoke about the role that 
money played in the Uni- 
versity’s 
actions. 


tendency for the corporate 
university to neoliberal- 
ize the university, which 
causes a lot of friction and 
protest and that is exactly 
what we are seeing at the 
Humanities Center right 
now,” de Lire said. “Clas- 
sically, the humanities are 
not producing enough... 
profit and money in gen- 
eral, which is why they 
are thought of as dispos- 
able.” 

Senior Brandon Block 
believes the University’s 
actions stem from the 
view that an education in 


Soeheer | 
specifi- , 
cally cited goer 
how un- g 
dergradu- 
ates and 
donors are 
the prima- 
ry sources 
of income 
for a uni- 
Ver Ss ity 
and not 


graduate re 


“There 
seems to 
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ly for the Humanities (enter 


the humanities is not mar- 
ketable. 

“T feel like there is a 
troubling trend in the 
University administra- 
tion where they don’t 
value the humanities or 
they don’t value depart- 
ments and research that 
can't be tangibly adver- 
tised,” he said. “I think 
they make their pri- 
orities very clear when 
they threaten things like 
the Humanities Cen- 
ter, which is universally 
loved at Hopkins.” 

Payne spoke about how 
this demonstration marks 
the beginning of a longer 
movement for the HC. 

“This is the first of 
many steps. This is go- 
ing to be a semester-long, 
a year-long process,” he 
said. “The Dean has said 
that she is going to make 
her decision in December 
and so you're going to see 
more actions building up 
to that. We’re not going 
to stand for a process that 
excludes the voices of stu- 
dents and faculty, is de- 
cided behind closed doors 
without transparency and 
with little notice.” 


Sam Fossum contributed 
reporting. 
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NPR host looks into death of Philando Castile 


By KAREN SHENG 
Staff Writer 


Eyder Peralta, one of 
the hosts of the National 
Public Radio (NPR) show 
The Two-Way, presented 
his research on Philando 
Castile’s interactions with 
a discriminatory police 
force before Castile’s un- 
timely death. 


Peralta’s presentation 


on “The Driving Life and | 


Death of Philando Cas- 
tile’, which took place in 
Mason Hall on Nov. 10, 
was the most recent event 
in the Unpacking Balti- 
more series. 

The Hopkins Office 
of Multicultural Affairs 
(OMA) has organized the 
series to foster dialogue 
between Hopkins and the 
Baltimore community. 

Peralta began by de- 
scribing the events lead- 
ing to Castile’s death. 

His girlfriend _ live- 
streamed Castile’s fatal 
shooting by a police offi- 
cer in St. Paul, Minn. at a 
traffic stop. 

The video, which 
showed her talking to 
the officer as Castile was 
slumped over with vis- 
ible gun wounds, sparked 
protests around the coun- 
try. : 
On the surface Castile’s 
death seemed similar to 
other incidents of police- 
involved deaths. 

However, Peralta’s re- 
search discovered that 
Castile was part of an 
unending cycle of traffic 
stops, traffic tickets and 


ensuing driver’s license | 


suspensions when unable 
to pay the fines. 


According, to Peralta, 


32-year-old Castile had 
been stopped by police 
46 times since he started 
driving at 19. 

He had amassed more 
than $6,000 in fines from 
tickets and license sus- 
pensions. 

Based on police re- 
cords, all of his viola- 
tions had been for minor 
violations like a crooked 
license plate, blocking an 
intersection, or a missing 
taillight. 

Peralta said that all 
but six of the stops were 
based on observations 
that a police officer could 
only have made from in- 
side the vehicle. 

Peralta also accounted 
for where each incident 
happened in St. Paul. 
He said that police data 
showed that blacks were 
statistically much more 
likely to be stopped in 
majority white suburbs. 
Castile, for example, was 
stopped and killed in Fal- 
con Heights. 

Later, Peralta drew 
comparisons — between 
St. Paul policing and the 
Baltimore Police Depart- 
ment. 


“One of the things. 


that the Department of 
Justice (DOJ) found, here 
in Baltimore, is that po- 
lice leaders would give 
their cops templates. 
They would say, this is 
what you would charge 
somebody with,” he said. 
“In these forms that they 
issue, the words ‘black 
male’ were automatically 


included in the descrip-— 


tion of the arrest. It was 
printed on the form.” 


Peralta commented on 
his experience reporting 
for NPR on the Baltimore 
protests following Fred- 
die Gray’s death. 

Peralta quoted a con- 
versation he had with a 
Baltimorean outside of a 
burning Korean-owned 
shop. 

“This is what he told 
me, ‘Where’s the peace 
when we're getting shot? 
Where’s the peace when 
we're getting laid up? 
Where’s the peace when 
we're in the back of am- 
bulances? They don’t 
want to call for peace 
then,” Peralta said. 

‘But people really 
want peace when the 
white people gotta get 
out of bed, when the 


police gotta put on riot 


gear, when the cops start 
talking about ‘oh we got 
broken arms.’ Then they 
want peace. Peace — it’s 
too late for peace.” 

Peralta elaborated and 
related this man’s com- 
ments to the policing in 
St. Paul. 

“For Philando Cas- 
tile, there is no peace. 


When you're stopped 45° 


times over the course of 
your short life, that’s not 
peace,” he said. 

Peralta is uncertain 
about what a Trump 


presidency will mean, but - 


said that the Civil Rights 
Division of DOJ will be af- 


fected. 


“If you go on what 
Trump has said on the 
campaign trail, I would 
imagine that he will cut 
back on [the Civil Rights 
Division]... what  Presi- 
dent Trump will do, who 


knows,” Peralta said. “I 
guarantee that the Civil 
Rights [Division] of the 
DOJ will not be as aggres- 
sive as it has been under 
President Obama.” 

Shani Mott, the co-di- 
rector of undergraduate 
studies at the Center for 
Africana Studies, talked 
about the series’ purpose 
and stressed that social 
activism involves every- 
one. 

“We do not do this 
work alone, but shoul- 
der to shoulder with the 
citizens of Baltimore. We 
do it for the purpose of 
generating an ethical and 
critical citizenry through 
intellectual, historical, 
interpersonal and com- 
munity engagement,” 
Mott said. “We collec- 
tively work to. deepen 
our understanding of 


‘each other, mobilizing 


our full power to inspire 
and to become agents of 
change.” 

Senior Lydia DuBois 
hoped that Peralta would 
touch on how a Trump 
presidency might impact 
the current state of polic- 
ing. ; 
“I would have liked to 
hear a little more about 
what the election means 
for policing, but I don’t 
know what it does mean 
because we've seen all 
this go down this past 
year with Obama’s presi- 
dency,” said DuBois. “I 
want to go home and look 
up how the police system 
is going to change ac- 
cording to the president, 
if it will at all, and if the 
president even has con- 
trol over it.” 
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PROTEST, From Al 
Peoples Power Assembly, 
the Workers World Party 
and Black Lives Matter 
activists. 

“We all have huge dif- 
ferences, but we are here 
tonight because we are 
angry,” one organizer 
said. 

Another speaker em- 
phasized how important 
it is to reject Trump’s divi- 
sive strategies. 

“We are all unique and 
united. Why do you think 
we're called the United 
States?” the organizer 
asked. 

People held signs and 
chanted as the protest 
stopped downtown rush- 
hour traffic. One Mary- 
land Transport Author- 
ity bus driver honked her 
horn in support as pro- 
testers cheered. 

“The people, united, 
will never be divided!” 
marchers chanted. 

The protest contin- 
ued past Penn Station to 


Mount Vernon, where an > 


organizer advised pro- 
testers to be cautious. 

On the way down- 
town, a Trump supporter 
yelled obscenities from 
the sidewalk. 

Some marchers called 
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Hopkins students join city-wide anti-[rump protest Professors 


KAREEM OSMAN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Students marched down N. Charles Street toward the Y Not Lot, holding signs and chanting slogans. 


back, as the protest con- 
tinued toward the Inner 
Harbor, where the dem- 
onstrators gathered for an 
open mic. 

One young Baltimor- 
ean from an Egyptian 
immigrant family shared 
his fears about a Trump 
presidency. 

“My sister should not 
have to ask me to go to the 
mall with her because she 
is too scared to wear a hi- 
jab,” he said. 

From the Inner Harbor 
the protestors marched to- 
ward M&T Bank Stadium 
and then back to Ynot Lot, 
where the protest began. 

Following last week’s 
protests, the reactions on 
campus have been mixed. 
Some students have been 
inspired, while others 
are concerned that it may 
deepen the current divide 
in the American political 
climate. 

Hopkins demonstrator 
freshman Victoria Li dis- 
cussed some of the small 


‘moments that moved her 


during the protest. 

“We marched past this 
well-lit classroom of third 
or fourth graders and 
they all had their faces 
pressed to the windows 
and they were watching 


vocalize. Baa 


the march. And everyone 
who walked by waved 
at them and cheered,” Li 


_said. “That was a little 


symbol that the younger 
generation is watching 
and that we had to set an 
example for them and en- 
sure that their futures are 
not endangered.” 

Alizay Jalisi, a mem- 
ber of Hopkins Femi- 
nists, stressed how im- 
portant it is to speak 
out. As a Muslim woman 
whose family is from 
Pakistan, she feels per- 
sonally threatened by 
Trump’s rhetoric. For 
her, the protest was a. 
constructive outlet for 
frustration while also 
serving as a way to mo- 
bilize people who feel 
targeted by Trump. 

She explained how the 
protest disrupted people’s 
daily activities, drawing 
more attention to the con- 
cerns that she and her fel- 
low protestors wished to 


~ “As a person who is 
not white; I can be frus- 
trated with white people 
because a lot of white 
people voted for Trump, 
especially white women. 
A lot of the people who 
gave poor responses 


or who looked away or 
ignored us were coin- 
cidentally white,” she 
said. “I felt that I was 
forcing them to look be- 
yond their privilege and 
pay attention to me and 
the fact that my identity 
matters.” 

For Hopkins dem- 
onstrator Sarah Wolfe, 
the protest was a great 
opportunity to come 
together with the Bal- 
timore community 
and show people who 
feel marginalized and 
threatened that they are 
supported. 

“It took me until after 
the election and after the 
results to realize that I 
needed to be more active. 
I can’t just vote, I need to 
make my voice heard in 
any way,” she said. 

Wolfe highlighted the 
need to become more ac- 
tive in local communities 
and said that joining ac- 
tivist groups and partici- 
pating in their efforts is a 
good way to start. 

Junior Anna Bartoli 
was disappointed by 
the election results and 
believes that the protest 
was a good 
sign of uni- 


who doesn’t think the 
same way. 

Bartoli explained that 
she would not expect 
people who feel victim- 
ized by Trump’s remarks 
to empathize with him or 
his supporters, but em- 
phasized that his support- 
ers are not a monolithic 
group. 

“1 do think that it’s im- 
portant to take seriously 
the demands of those 
who did vote for him and 
acknowledge the reasons 
why they did,” she said. 
“And think about what 
that actually means in- 
stead of just saying there’s 
one reason why people 
did it.” 

Freshman Alexis 
Nelsen agrees that the pro- 
tests productively express 
disappointment. She high- 
lighted the need to remain 
outspoken about much 
of the misogyny and rac- 
ism that has characterized 
Trump's campaign. 

Nonetheless, Nelsen 
disagreed with one of 
the phrases chanted dur- 
ing the protest: “Not my 
president.” 

“The electoral college 


might be a | 
flawed. sys- | 


ty. Howev- % 4 tem, but 
er, she wor- “Nothing 1S [Trump] 
ries that ; was demo- | 
protesting pone i change cratically 
Trump’s if we remain in elected 
election can : by half of 
impede the this bubble of the people | 
healing of |ijheralism and who went 
national di- J : ie out to vote, 
visions. confirmation. and deny- 
“I think ing that 
dag ie isc pet ALEXIS NIELSEN, 7,75, say 
testing after FRESHMAN (to fix this | 
the _—_elec- problem.” 


tion’s been 


divide people more,” Bar- 
toli said. ““That’s what led 
to this election in the first 
place, ignoring the real- 
ity°of 60 million people’s 
thoughts and making an 
enemy out of everyone 


Benefit concert raises money for DAPI protesters 


By SEBASTIAN 
KETTNER 
For The News-Letter 


The Benefit for Stand- 
ing Rock, which fea- 
tured over a dozen mu- 
sical acts and speakers, 
raised $2,000 to provide 
cold weather gear for 
the Dakota Access Pipe- 
line (DAPL) protesters 
in North Dakota. Sup- 
porters of the move- 
ment, who worried that 
the North Dakota winter 
would drive protesters 
inside, gathered at The 
5th Dimension on Satur- 
day, Nov. 12. The event 
was organized by Char- 
lotte Benedetto and Or- 
lando Johnson. 

The DAPL project has 
been the cause of sig- 


nificant controversy in. 


recent months, as protes- 
tors led by the Standing 
Rock Sioux tribe began 
blocking construction 
sites in August. Protest- 
ers worry that the pipe- 
line could contaminate 
the Missouri River and 


many are angered about _ 


the pipeline’s route, 
which disturbs the sa- 
cred burial grounds of 
neighboring Sioux tribes. 

Gina Lofaro, a volun- 


teer at the benefit,.spoke . 


about the solidarity that 
people outside the local 
community have shown 
in response to the DAPL 


protests. 
“If you look at Flint, 
Michigan, you learn 


what contaminated wa- 


steamrolled, you just 
can’t have large corpora- 
tions going around with 
no respect for people or 
the environment,” Lo- 
faro said. “If you are able 
to speak out in masses, it 
shows that what’s going 
on here is bigger than 
those people who are be- 
ing directly affected in 
that area.” 

Benefit organizer Bene- 
detto thinks that the pro- 
tests also have to do with 
race. 

“It’s important to re- 
member that the pri- 
mary reason this pipe- 
line is being built in this 
location is because the 
predominantly white, 
middle class residents 


of Bismarck would not 


allow it [in their neigh- 
borhoods],” Benedetto 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “It is well 
established that corpora- 
tions will target margin- 
alized communities that 
cannot or will not be able 
to speak for themselves, 
or afford expensive liti- 
gation.” 

Benedetto also believes 
that the best solution 
would be to halt construc- 
tion. 

“lWe need] total de- 
escalation of the police 
and removal of both the 
government and private 
security presence, an 
earnest and even-hand- 
ed attempt to honor the 
treaty concerning this 
land, calm and measured 
negotiations or a hiatus 


negotiation conditions 
can be met,” she wrote. 

Lofaro, however, 
thinks that there could 
be a solution that ben- 
efits all parties involved, 
stressing the importance 
of collaboration. 

“There has to be an- 
other way to divert the 
pipeline. I understand 
why they want to go this 
route: They’re just try- 
ing to save themselves 
some money,” Lofaro 
said. “[But] they should 
work with the Corps of 
Engineers, work with the 
community to find a way 
to reroute it, if at all pos- 
sible, or find some other 
compromise in the truck- 
ing industry to make it 
cheaper to truck the oil 
down and make every- 
body happy.” 

Over the past three 
weeks, law enforcement 
officials tasked with 


controlling the protests — 


have been under scru- 
tiny. Demonstrations 
have ended in arrests, 
tear gas and rubber bul- 
lets. Roughly 140 people 
were arrested on Oct. 27 
during an operation that 
cleared a protest camp. 
Benedetto believes the 
police’s actions are an 
affront to constitutional 


rights. 
“It’s disgusting and 
disheartening,” she 


wrote. “But it’s also un- 
derstandable that people 
will be abused and/or 
arrested, I think, given 
the current climate. Our 


sorts of things would 


have been considered 
barbaric in the ‘80s and 
‘90s, but people consider 
it normal now. The police 
have been so heavily mil- 
itarized, as well; It esca- 
lates every encounter. It’s 
arguable that all of these 
arrests at the anti-DAPL 
protests and acts of dis- 
persive violence are fun- 
damentally illegal and 
violate the right to peace- 
ful protest.” : 

Lofaro hopes _ that 
both sides can remain 
peaceful in their roles, 
but she also believes that 
it is important for the 
protesters to stand their 
ground. 

“I just hope the protest- 
ers continue to be strong 
and negotiate” she said. “I 
think that if you're will- 


ing to come to a compro- | 


mise while standing your 
ground, you can reach a 
solution that keeps every- 
body happy.” 

Lofaro is enthusiastic 
about the support in all 
parts of the country, and 
she is.glad that so many 
people find this issue im- 
portant. 

“I think taking action 
in masses, showing sup- 
port, it gets things done, 
it brings focus, it brings 
people’s attention, be- 
cause maybe not everyone 
would know about this if 
there wasn’t such a large 
group of protesters,” she 
said. “We've got to work 
with each other, other- 
wise we're all just being 


Nelsen 
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“uv 


a disease — responding 


with more outlash seems | 


like it will hurt the nation 
even more.” 

Nelsen then called on 
students to reach out to 
those who do not share 
their views. 

“Nothing is going to 
change if we remain in 
this bubble of liberalism 
and confirmation from 


people we already know 


agree with us. That’s only 


going to push people | 
even further toward the — 


extreme,” Nelsen wrote. 

Wolfe 
such concerns by ‘stress- 
ing that she does not 
believe people were pro- 
testing the democratic 
process. ~ 

“People think that we 
were protesting in denial 
of Trump becoming our 
president. I don’t think 


that is what it was,” she 


said. “I think we’ve ac- 
cepted he’ll be our presi- 
dent, we're not question- 
ing democracy or the 
system.” 

Jalisi believes that 
people have a duty to 
voice their . concerns 
about the implications of 
a Trump presidency for 
different strata of Ameri- 
can society. 

She spoke about how 
she draws _ inspiration 
from a quote by Arch- 


bishop Desmond Tutu | 


which says, “If you are 
neutral in situations of 
injustice, you have cho- 
sen the side of the op- 
pressor.” | 
“If we as people who 
feel marginalized or are 
a minority group in this 
country did not voice our 
concerns, then that would 
be us becoming compla- 
cent and feeding into the 
_ white patriarchal rhetoric 
that rules this country,” 
Jalisi said. “That pret- 
ty much is what led to 
_ [Trump’s] election.” 


Trump is a symptom of | 


responded to | 
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reflect on 
Trumps 
victory 


PANEL, From Al 
perspective, | 


not an outlier,” he said. 


“In many ways, what is 
happening in the U.S.-has 


happened or is happening 
these days in other parts 
of the world.” 
Political Science 
fessor 


sible foreign policy impli- 
cations of Trump’s presi- 
dency. 

“A U.S. President who 
says torture is just fine and 
incredibly useful is an in- 
credibly scary thing,” she 
said. “In terms of the Is- 
lamic State, this is an obvi- 
ous recruitment boon. It’s 
just sound bite after sound 
bite after sound bite. The 
Twitter feed alone. All you 
have to do is package that 

| in a really slick YouTube 
video.” 

Sociology Professor 
Stefanie DeLuca spoke 
about the importance of 
pursuing the answers to 
pressing academic ques- 
tions, even though some 
people dismiss academia 
as removed from reality. 

“T don’t think this is 
true of folks that we find 
at Hopkins, this isolation 
of the Ivory Tower, this 
out-of-touchness, but I 
think it’s worth consider- 
ing how we do our work, 
| where we do our work, 
where it 


ars and scientists and we 
should continue to per- 
fect our ‘nerdcraft.” 
Following the  elec- 
tion, students across 
campus grew interested 
and concerned about the 
| ramifications of a Trump 
| presidency. Undergradu- 
| ates, graduate students 
and other Hopkins affili- 
| ates filled the Mason Hall 
auditorium for the panel. 
Hopkins freshman Alex 
Walinskas, heard about 
the event from DeLuca, 
who is one of her profes- 
sors. 

“T think this. election 
is very fascinating just 
because of how historical 
and novel its events are,” 
she said. “A lot of what’s 
_ happening right now has 

not happened before, 
and so I want to be as in- 
formed as possible.” 
DeLuca later stated 
that when considering 
the results of the elec- 
tion, students should 
look beyond their aca- 
demic studies. 
“I simply urge ‘you 
_to do something big- 
ger than you, than your 
_A-, your B+, your minor, 
your major, your double 
major, your triple major,” 
DeLuca said. “Do some- 
thing bigger than you. 
Hopefully those things 
all relate to that.” 


dents should focus more 


simply criticizing the 
presidency. 


make e 


_are built,” Parkinson said. 


want to 
highlight that Trump is 


Pro- 
Sarah Parkinson 
worried about the pos- 


Parkinson said stu- 


on action, rather than 


“Resist the urge to. 
i about _ 
the President. This is how 
_authoritarians thrive. This 
_ is how cults of personality 


“Part of this is also about 
_ how we frame the stories 
we tell about ourselves, 
_and if we make all of those 
Stories about Trump, that — 
eae bee, oe are not ac- 
tual ing the incred ibly eck eae 
. inffoepect@ ork and the _ 


ter can do to a commu- on all construction and _ right to protest has been bought out by a bunch of | Rollin Hu and Sarah Y. - activist work that needs to 
nity. You just can’t be surveying until further severely eroded. These oil barons.” Kim contributed reporting. | be done.” dheSanis 
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We, the undersigned students, faculty, staff, and alumni of Johns Hopkins, stand in support 
of transgender and gender non-conforming people everywhere. We come together in 
honor of Transgender Day of Remembrance and Resilience. We support everyone's right 
to express their genders, receive respectful health care, and live free of gendered 
violence. We are committed to improving Johns Hopkins for people of all genders. 
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The strange appeal A look at the aftermath of the election 


of Black Friday 


Meagan Peoples 
Ignorant in America 


hanksgiving 

break seems 

to come just at 

the right time 

every year. It’s 

a little past the time when 

I'm fully burnt out but 

close enough that I see the 

light at the end of the tun- 
nel to keep me going. 

Amid the never-ending 

cycle of midterms, home- 

work and people trying 

to convince me that “these 

will be the best years of 


bags trailed after them | 


like obedient, quiet chil- 
dren (the best kind, re- 
ally). I just had to take a 
moment to gape at it all. 
Of course this led 
to my being shoved by 
three different people, so 


I quickly stopped gaping | 


and followed my grand- 


mother’s lead by elbow- | 


ing my way straight 
through the crowd. 

I came away that day 
with a $50 pair of jeans 
discounted to an afford- 
able $25 and. felt pretty 
darn proud of myself. For 
a second, I felt as though 
I could understand the 
hype surrounding this bi- 
zarre shopathon. 


Ironically, for a holiday | 
that is now known for its 


profitability, the term actu- 


ally arose to describe the | 


stock market crash of 1869. 
Two financiers decided 
that they were going to 
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Hopkins is a diverse univ ersity, where an incredible mix of cultures, academic interests and_ personalities coexist and thrive... 


Alicia Badea 
The Political Compass 


n Wednes- 

day, Nov. 9, 

I woke up 

in a world 

where Don- 

ald Trump is president- 

elect. | woke up in a na- 

tion which told me that 

the rights, lives and safety 

of me and of every single 

person who does not fit 

what has historically been 

the “default,” are second- 

ary at best and in jeopar- 

dy at worst. I woke up in 

an America which chose 
hate. 

There have been com- 

plaints of exaggeration or 

ungrounded fear on the 


| part of those opposed to 


my life,” buy up as 
Thanksgiv- much gold 
ing break & q as_ possible, 
gives me a I followed my drive _ the 
moment to ? i | 
randmother Puce vere 
breathe and 8 eee : and _ then 
remember léad by elbowing sell it back. | 


that getting 


eight hours when their | 
of sleep is through the scheme was 
feasible. discovered, 
Thanks- crowd. they inad- | 
giving is vertently 
something I bankrupted 
can respect. most of Wall | 


A national holiday dedi- 
cated to eating food? Yes, 
please. However, in the 
time between when I left 
America and the time I 
came back, the day after 
Thanksgiving had be- 
come a bigger phenome- 
non,.and I still can’t quite 
get a handle on how or 
why it happened. 

I want to talk about 
black Friday, guys, be- 
cause something about a 
shopping event so crazy 
that people die from it 
every couple of years 
strikes me as an odd 
thing to look forward to. 

According to black 
fridaydeathcount.com 
(someone must've been 
so excited to get that do- 
main name) seven people 
have died so far on Black 
Friday and 98 have been 
injured. These statistics go 
back only to 2006, yet Black 
Friday is thought to have 
become a national money- 
spending day around 1990. 

In 2006, nine people 
were injured in California 
when a store dropped gift 
certificates from the ceil- 
ing. In 2011 there were two 
separate instances where 
police used pepper spray 
on shoppers, with both 
leading to multiple inju- 
ries. And in 2015, for the 
first time in my life, I par- 
ticipated in Black Friday. It 
was quite an exciting time. 

As someone born 
and bred in big cities, I 

~ thought I was prepared to 
deal with the excitement 


and commotion of Black 


Friday deals. I was not. 

_ My grandparents and 
I set off well into the day, 
probably around 1 p.m, 
armed with a list of Christ- 
mas presents and a gift 
card to H&M. Oh my good- 
ness, did a lot of people do 
the exact same thing. I un- 
derstand that this has been 

_ the biggest shopping day 


in the country since 2001; I’ 


did not understand how so 

many people could fit into 
one building without cre- 
ating a fire hazard. 

The mall was packed. 
People roamed without 
purpose, sipping Star- 
bucks and eating Cin- 
nabons as they gazed at 
the sale signs displayed 
prominently outside each 
store. Huge shopping ° 
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my way straight 


However, 


Street. 

Now the term brings 
thoughts of long lines 
in the cold November 
weather. Weirdly, in my 
experience, most people 
seem to associate Black 
Friday with friends and 
family, as though spend- 


ing long amounts of time 


together trapped in an | 


unfriendly environment 
makes people closer. 


I can't quite get on | 
board with the idea of forc- | 
| world. 


ing myself into a situation 
where I could possibly be 
trampled to death unless 
free food or T-shirts are in- 
volved (I’m looking at you 
Spring Fair). However, I do 
have to admit that my new 
jeans are pretty nice. 


From disillusionment to Dadaism: the art of nonsense 


Rollin Hu 
Irrelevant History 


ew respect the 

study of history 

in a world in- 

creasingly drawn 

to STEM fields 

and pulling away from the 

humanities and social sci- 

ences. Even fewer respect 
the study of art history. 

Whether in the form 

of literature, sculpture, 

music or performance, 


Trump. Yet it is clear that 
throughout his campaign, 
Trump enabled hate. He 
spewed rivers and rivers 
of outrageous, inaccurate 
and harmful rhetoric. He 
encouraged violence. 

One needs only to 
glance through reports of 


| his rallies to gather buckets 


of examples. He stirred the 
messy, roiling American 
melting pot and turned the 
heat on “high.” He stirred 
fear and anger so easily 
by denying truth, fabricat- 
ing fictions and switching 
his position whenever the 
whim arose. His rise paral- 
lels that of countless dema- 
gogues. 


presidency has 
mized prejudice and hate 
in an extreme way. A 
narcissistic, unstable and 
power-hungry person 
has ascended to the most 
powerful position in the 


Donald Trump is pres- 
ident-elect, but of course 
Hillary Clinton won the 
popular vote. She led 
with over 600,000 votes 
and one percentage point. 
In Virginia, Colorado and 


art is a way to evoke a 
feeling in an audience. 
Common feelings  in- 
clude wonder, boredom 
or “What on earth is 
that? What a goddamn 
waste of time. How high 
were they when they 


_ made that nonsense gar- 


bage?” 
There have been some 
notable examples of 


works that elicit such a 
reaction, like John Cage’s 
musical piece “4’33”” 
which has three distinct 
movements, all of which 
are silent. Another work 
is the portrait of Justin 
Bieber by British You- 
Tube artist Fox Bronte, 
made entirely of pubic 
hair. 

Art can get weird. But 


epbatic DOMAIN | 
Duchamp’s famous art piece, fountain, consists of a sideways urinal. 
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Nevada, 
won 
by a two 
to five 
percen t- 
point 


she 


age 
margin. 

Yet, in 
other key 
swing 
states, 
Trump’s 
numbers 
edged or 
settled 
comfort- 
ably over 
Clinton’s. 
In Florida, 
Pennsyl- 
Vania, 
Michigan 
and Wis- 
consin, he won by one per- 
centage point, and won in 
North Carolina and Ohio 
by four and eight, respec- 
tively. The contest was 
close, far too close. None- 
theless, the Electoral Col- 
lege is far from a tie, with 
Trump at 306 votes and 
Clinton at 232. 

It may be easy to groan 
about third-party candi- 
dates and their voters, es- 
pecially in cutthroat close 
states. In Florida, for ex- 
ample, Libertarian Gary 
Johnson garnered two 
percent of the popular 
vote, over 200,000 votes, 
and Green Party candi- 
date Jill Stein won 0.7 per- 
cent, over 60,000. 

Not accounting for al- 
ternate candidates Dar- 
rell Castle and Rocky De 
La Fuente (who took a 
combined whopping 0.3 
percent of the popular 
vote), the sum of Stein and 
Johnson’s. votes would 


have been enough to put 


His election to the » Clintor 
legiti- — 


n ahead of T: 
ifon 

Yet a math rests on 
a major, shaky assump- 
tion. It is no guarantee 
that if Johnson, Stein or 
others had not run that 
their voters would have 
defected to the Clinton 
camp. They could have 
chosen another  third- 
party candidate, voted 
for Trump or not both- 
ered to show up to the 
polls at all. 

They, like the rest of 


when did this weirdness 
really begin? 

Dadaism probably 
had something to do 
with it. It’s kind of hard 
to explain what Dada- 
ism really is. Thankfully 
a Dada artist Hugo Ball 
captures the essence of 
what this movement is 
all about in this section 
of his 1916 poem “Kar- 
awane”? 


“blago bung blago bung 
bosso fataka 
util 
schampa wulla wusso 

olobo 
hej tatta gorem” 


The rest of the poem 
goes into even more detail 
about the real nuances and 
facets of the movement, but 
you get the point with that 
excerpt. 

Dadaism is all about 
making anti-art. It rejects 
the common perceptions 
and conventions of non- 
anti-art because non-an- 
ti-art was an indulgence 
of the excesses of a 
bourgeoisie. 

Essentially the move- 


_ ment consisted of these 
- anti-artists who pasted 


together incoherent 


newspaper and maga-— 


zine collages, stuck bicy- 


cle wheels on stools and 


raved and ranted about 


- 
r 


a slim margin. — 
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us voters, exercised their 
right to vote for someone 
they believed matched 
their ideology best. The 
larger question remains: 
Why does half of Amer- 
ica believe Trump’s ide- 
ology — or lack of any 
consistent one? 


Many people, espe- 
cially ardent Clinton 
supporters, ask them- 


selves: What more could 
we have done? Clinton’s 
ground game, although 
not stellar, was solid. She 
outperformed Trump 
in the debates. College 
students, both here at 
Hopkins and across the 
country, engaged in po- 
litical discussions and 
attempted to persuade 
their peers of the im- 
portance of voting and 
of who the clearly viable 
option was. 

Yet, much of America 
had already fixated on its 
decision. Although we all 


want answers, ‘it seems — 
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our actions, but the focus 
is now on the future: to 
organize, to support each 
other, to stand against 
hate, all of which has al- 
ready begun. 

A Republican House, 
a Republican Senate, a fu- 
ture conservative Supreme 
Court Justice, and Donald 
Trump as president: a po- 
litical concoction which 
will affect the country 


the true value of art in 
society. 

According to one ac- 
count, on some day in 
1917, Dada anti-artist 
Marcel Duchamp bought 
a standard Bedfordshire 
model urinal from J. L. 
Mott Iron Works in New. 
York City. He flipped 
the urinal upside down, 
signed “R. Mutt 1917” 
on the side, entitling the 
work Fountain. He then 
paid a submission fee to 
send it to the Society of In- 


- dependent Artists, which 


Duchamp helped found. 
The rest of the Soci- 
ety looked at this urinal 
supposedly made _ by 
“R. Mutt” and decided 
that they weren't going 
to show this scatologi- 
cal aesthetic in their art 
show even though their 
constitution said that 
they were to accept all 
submissions after the 
artist paid his or her fee. 
Duchamp felt pretty 
disrespected, so he ditched 
the Society and kept on 
making his own anti-art. 
These later works includ- 
ed a seminal abstract work 


made from his own bodily | 


fluids known as Paysage 
fautif and a painting that 
depicts the subject of the 


Mona Lisa with a mustache 
known as L.H.0.0.Q. 
Duchamp then got 


important to reflect on 


GAGE SKIDMORE; CC BY-SA 3.0 
Trump was declared president-elect after winning more electoral votes than Clinton. ) 


; 
and the world for decades. | 
This election and its con-| 
sequences have a place in| 
history — not only for the 
potential disasters. 

In total, 38 women of | 
color will serve in the| 
115th Congress. In the} 
Senate, three new wom- 
en of color won: Kamala} 
Harris of California (the 
first Indian American 
and the second black) 
woman to serve in the! 
Senate), Catherine Cor-| 
tez Masto of Nevada (the | 
first Latina woman) and| 
Tammy Duckworth of II-; 
linois (wounded veteran) 
and first Thai woman); 
were elected Tuesday. 

Even downballot races’ 
represented increasing} 
diversity and new points} 
of view. Ilhan Omar be-! 
came the first Somali! 
American legislator, | 
elected for Minnesota’s| 
House, and Native Amer-! 
icans won forty other leg-, 
islative eats across the 


The gstreaks of prog- 
ress may seem to glow) 
only faintly in the uncer-: 
tain darkness of a Trump) 
presidency, but they are, 
there. It’s up to us to no-| 


‘tice their flames and to! 


continue lighting them. | 


.If you weren't politi-) 


cally active before, now’s} 
your chance to step into} 
the street. Light up your} 
own candle, and pass the! 
flame along. / 


bored with art cde 
there’s only a finite! 
amount of times one can| 
shake up the art world, 
so he dedicated the rest of! 
his life to playing chess. | 

So why did all this, 
stuff happen? Well, Dada- 
ism was formally found- 
ed in 1916, two years after 
WWI, and WWI really, 
really sucked: The war 
that was supposed to end 
by Christmas 1914 was} 
still going, with no end in| 
sight. Death, desolation} 
and destitution reverber-| 
ated through European| 
society, and artists didn’ t! 
know what to do. 

How do you use art to 
represent incomprehen- 
sible suckiness? 

Start by inventing al 
nonsense language for} 
your new free-form po-| 
etry and by buying uri- 
nals. 

These artists felt lost, so 
they threw away all for- 
mer artistic conventions. 
While this may create a 
fascinating art movement, 
it did little to fix the con- 
flicts that caused their dis- 
illusionment. | 

Don't despair throug 
wallowing and with 

drawal. Despair through 
action. And maybe things 
won't suck as much, 


(There are four years 


to go.)" / 


Ger 
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What type of pie 
are you? 


Apple 
This is for the person who 
is perfectly happy with the 
way things are. Why try to 
reinvent the wheel when the 
one you have is absolutely 
delicious? There's also 
nothing quite like the subtle 
taste of patriotism that 
comes from biting into an 


apple pie. 


Key Lime 
This is the pie for people who 
aren t afraid to get a little tart 
with those that upset them. 
You can be sweet when you 


want to, but you also know at 
least one type of martial art 
because you know the world 


isn't perfect. 


Pumpkin 


Fall is your favorite season. 


It’s the one time when you 


get to show off your vast 


collection of scarves and hats. 
“short lived, task 


Chocolate _ 
You aren't afraid €6 indulge 
every now and again, even 


when you know it's not quite 


healthy for you. People 


appreciate you for the 


‘innovation you are, even if 


: they can’t always stand to be 
around you day after day. 
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A critical look at The Things They Carried 


Bessie Liu 
WriteMe 


n the first week of my 
Introduction to Fic- 
tion and Poetry class, 
one of the short sto- 
ries we read to look at 
how the author uses detail 
was called The Things They 
Carried by Tim O’Brien. 
The Things They Carried is 
about a group of American 
soldiers during the Viet- 
nam War who are head- 
ing towards Than Khe. But 
what's more _ interesting 
about the story is the way 
it’s told. Its uniqueness lies 
in its plot, which consists of 
three different storylines. 


One of the storylines 
concentrates on the literal 
things that the soldiers 
carry with them. On the 
surface, the story is about 
the physical burdens that 
the soldiers bring with 
them, like necessities for 
war such as clothing, ra- 
tions and medical equip- 
ment or personal items 
like letters and mementos 
from loved ones. 
However, as the story 
progresses and we be- 
come more familiar with 
who these soldiers are, 
with their foibles, their 
distinguishing traits and 
their flaws, we begin to 
see that as equally heavy 
as are their emotional bur- 
dens. O’Brien describes 
the weight of fear in par- 
ticular as “the heaviest 
burden of all, for it could 
never be put down.” 
Another arc of the story 
revolves around lieuten- 
ant Jimmy Cross, who is 
described in the very first 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Tim O'Brien explores the emotional impact of the Vietnam War. 


sentence of the story as 
carrying letters from his 
girlfriend back in the U.S,, 
and his obsessive thoughts 
about whether or not she 
loves him just as much as 
he loves her. At first, it may 
seem as if Jimmy’s story is 
representative of that of 
couples reuniting after be- 
ing separated by war for 
a long time, but the story 
ends with Cross denounc- 
ing his relationship with 
Martha after realizing that 
he should not care for her 
more than he cares about 
his men. 

The final storyline cen- 
ters around one specific 
event, the death of Ted 
Lavender, and how each 
member of the platoon re- 
sponds to the ordeal. For 
example, one of the sol- 
diers is only able to focus 
on the quickness of Laven- 
der’s death (“Boom-down,” 
he said. “Like cement”), 
while Lieutenant Cross is 
so. consumed by guilt that 
he physically breaks down. 

O’Brien also takes this 
chance to insert some com- 
mentary about the futil- 
ity of war: He calls it an 
“endless march” that is “a 
matter of posture and car- 
riage... a dullness of desire 
and intellect and con- 
science and hope and hu- 
man sensibility,” in which 
the men could only “not 
submit to the obvious alter- 
native, which was simply 
to close the eyes and fall.” 

One of the things I liked 
most about this story was 
that O’Brien uses these 
lists of things that each 
soldier carried to make 


each a distinct character 
and to give them individu- 
al personalities, hopes and 
emotions in the face of a 
war that treats them all as 
potential casualties. 

I also liked that the 
author chose to switch 
continuously between the 
three storylines, so that 
we never spend too much 
time reading about any 
one arc at a time. The au- 
thor’s choice to end each 
section of the story by 
returning to Lavender’s 
death parallels the circu- 
larization of thought that 
characterizes the soldiers’ 
PTSD and continual re- 
membrance of grief. 

What I took away from 
reading The Things They 
Carried was that the “ter- 
rible power” tradition- 
ally associated with war 
also applies to the emo- 
tions which handicap the 
soldiers, that emotional 
destruction can be just as 
painful as physical de- 
struction, which Cross 
realizes at the end of the 
story as he burns the let- 
ters from Martha. 

In a story about the 
Vietnam . War, O’Brien 
gives readers not only a 
slice of his thoughts re- 
garding the pointlessness 
of fighting and how it de- 
humanizes the soldiers but 
also describes each soldier 
in a richly detailed survey 
of their belongings and 
memories. Readers devel- 
op emotional connections 
with them, even though 
each. soldier physically 
shows up on paper only for 
a small amount of time. 


A playlist lo help.you.gel over. this election 


Juliana Veracka 
The Playlist 


ast week was 
a long and dif- 
ficult one for 
many of us 
here at Hop- 
kins and around the 
country. This week will 
undoubtedly be difficult 
as well, with the after- 
math of the election hav- 
ing very real effects on 


‘this country that won’t 


likely go away anytime 
soon compounded with 
all the last minute as- 
signments we all must 
struggle to finish up be- 
fore Thanksgiving break. 

If you're like me, 
you've also been strug- 
gling with the changes 
wrought by daylight sav- 
ings, namely the fact that 
the sun now goes down 
at 5 p.m. in the afternoon. 
All in all, I think it’s time 
for a playlist that will 
help us all get out some 
of our frustrations over, 
well, everything. Hope- 
fully at least one or two 
of the following songs 
will help you deal with 
whatever you've got to 
deal with right now. 

“It Remembers” by 
Every Time I Die (feat. 
Brendon Urie): This is a 
new song that I absolutely 
love. It’s a pretty metal 
song, but it’s not too hard 
for those of you who pre- 
fer things on the softer 
side. Plus, it features Bren- 
don Urie, which no one 
who has seen my previ- 
ous articles would be sur- 
prised to know, I consider 


4 
’ 


a huge bonus. 

“What You Want” 
by Evanescence: I don’t 
know exactly what it is, 
but I think the refrain 
“do what you, what you 
want” can be pretty free- 
ing when you're decid- 
ing whether or not you 
should buy that ice cream 
at 12 am while you're 
writing a history paper 
that’s due at 9 am. I’m just 
saying. 

“I Want It All” by 
Jules Larson: I find this 
song inspiring, especial- 
ly if there are people out 
there who are trying to 
hold you back from what 
you want to accomplish. 
This song might bring 
some heart to those who 
need a bit of a boost this 
week. 

“Wild Things” by 
Alessia Cara: Most of 
you have probably heard 
this one before, but it’s so 


* good and so relevant and 


definitely speaks to many 
different modern experi- 
ences and issues. 

“You're Crashing, 
But You’re No Wave” 
by Fall Out Boy: I start- 
ed listening to this song 
recently, and it’s really 
been my 
go-to song 
over the 
past week. 
It’s a song 
about 
a court {7 
case—. 
one that 
is at least 
heavily 
implied 
to have 
turned 
out un- 
fairly. It 
seems to 
be a com- 
mentary 
on the 
Ameri- 
can  jus- 
tice sys- 
tem and 


‘ . 


the way it favors certain 
types of people over oth- 
ers. It also includes a line 
in the chorus that sug- 
gests the undue influ- 
ences that wealth might 
have over the outcome 
of a trial, among other 
things. It expresses a 
frustration with the sta- 
tus quo that I think a 
lot of us can sympathise 
with. 

“Playing God” by 
Paramore: Whatever this 
song is about at it’s core, 
it always feels to me like a 
cathartic expression of the 
hypocrisy and condescen- 
sion that we sometimes 
have to deal with in this 
world. 

“Misogyny” —Bene- 
dictum: Wow. Don't 
know how this angry 
song ended up on here. 
I can’t imagine why I 
thought of it. Can you 
think of anything? No? 
Alright. 

“Life, Liberty, and 
the Pursuit of Indian 
Blood” by The Last In- 
ternationale: From the 
tongue-in-cheek _ title, 
you might be able to tell 
that this song will be a 
bit scathing. If you aren't 


sure what this is about I 
think it’s time to brush 
up on some American 
history this Thanksgiv- 


ing. 
“White Privilege” 
and “White Privilege 


II” by Macklemore & 
Ryan Lewis (feat. Jamila 
Woods): This one is for 
my fellow white people— 
Macklemore is talking to 
us in these songs. He’s 
got a lot of important 
points to get across, espe- 
cially relating to cultural 
appropriation and Black 
Lives Matter. If you aren’t 
too familiar with the 
depth of the issues cov- 
ered here, I advise you 
to do some research. In 
doing so, remember that 
non-white perspectives 
on racial inequality are 
the most important ones 
to listen to. 

What started out as a 
relatively neutral playlist 
became one that’s more 
focused on current social 
issues than I originally 
intended. But, honestly, 
music doesn’t exist in a 
vacuum, and I’m tired. I 
hope there’s something 
useful on here for every- 
one. 


JUSTIN HIGUCHI) CC-BY-2.0 
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Make your voice heard! Exercise 
your right to protest 


Hopkins students 
have staged multiple 
protests following the 
election of Donald 
Trump.:They have ques- 
tioned the University’s 
investments in fossil 
fuels, the mistreatment 
of Palestinians and the 
president-elect himself. 

The Editorial Board 
commends students for 
vocalizing their con- 
cerns and taking action. 
We hope that students 
will continue to fight for 
what they believe in af- 
ter this burst of protest 
energy subsides. 

Since last Tuesday’s 
election, there have been 
several protests, begin- 
ning with last Thurs- 
day’s “Hopkins Against 
Hate,” a march held by 
students protesting the 
hateful rhetoric and big- 
otry of Trump’s cam- 
paign. 2 

This Monday, J Street 
U hosted Solidarity for 
Susya, -a small dem- 
onstration intended to 
show their support for 
a peaceful solution to 
the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict. 

On Wednesday, Ko- 
rean students protested 
the corruption and scan- 
dals_ associated with 
South Korea’s current 
president and students 
and professors walked 
out of class to express 
solidarity with undocu- 
mented immigrants. 

Today and last 
Thursday, graduate stu- 
dents hosted in support 
of the Humanities Cen- 
ter, including a protest 
and a walk out. Refuel 
Our Future called on 
the University to divest 
its endowment from 
fossil fuels. 

The Editorial Board 
will not endorse any 
of the protests because 
we cannot come to a 
unanimous agreement, 
but we without a doubt 


endorse the resurgence 
of the protest spirit at 
Hopkins. This week we 
have proven that Hop- 
kins students are not 
apathetic and apolitical. 

But we suggest stu- 
dent leaders better coor- 
dinate with other activist 
groups on campus. This 
past week, there were so 
many demonstrations 
that it forced students to 
choose between causes 
to physically support. 

With better coordina- 
tion, student groups will 
be able to support each 
other and bolster atten- 
dance at their rallies. 
Nevertheless, we are 
glad students are com- 
ing together so that their 
voices will be heard. 

It’s more than a little 
ironic that a figure as 
polarizing as Donald 


_Trump could bring the 


campus together. Stu- 
dents have been check- 
ing in on one another 
and offering peers their 
support. 

We encourage Hop- 
kins students to sus- 
tain this compassionate 
atmosphere by’ taking 
each other’s concerns 
seriously and doing 
their part to ensure the 
wellbeing of all mem- 
bers of the Hopkins 


community, including 
faculty and staff. 
Hopkins students 


came together in a more 
literal sense for the Hop- 
kins Against Hate pro- 
test on Thursday, during 
which leaders of activist 
groups got together to 
detail their plans and 
call their peers to ac- 
tion. This event proved 
that Hopkins students 
are capable of organiz- 
ing substantial, inter- 
sectional activist events. 

With over 6,000 un- 
dergraduates alone, 
this sort of mobilization 
could easily occur more 


frequently. The multi- 


tude of urgent ,causes 
that afflict Hopkins stu- 
dents and the wider Bal- 
timore community need 
to be brought to the stu- 
dent body’s attention. 

We need students like 
those who organized 
Hopkins Against Hate to 
continue to organize and 
collaborate with other 
groups, sharing mobili- 
zation strategies. 

But this protest wasn’t 
just about Hopkins af- 
filiates. It addressed the 
difficulties of people 
across the nation, and, 
importantly, Baltimore 
residents. 

As the hundreds of 
students who marched 
through the streets of 
the city saw for them- 
selves, Baltimore is a city 
with character, beauty 
and welcoming, deserv- 
ing residents aa sem 

There is much work ~ 
to be done, both in sup- 
porting local causes and 
proving that Hopkins 
students care enough to 
take action, but this pro- 
test was an impressive, 
telling start. 

It is important for 
Hopkins students to 
participate in protests 
to show solidarity with 
less privileged groups, 
and it is important that 
students continue to 
show each other and the 
people of Baltimore that 
we care, that we will 
speak out against injus- 
tice, and that we will 
stand up for our fellow 
citizens, 

The Editorial Board 
hopes Hopkins students 
will continue to fight ap- 
athy and inaction. This 
newfound enthusiasm 
for action is an incredible 
opportunity for students 
to get out of the Hopkins 
bubble. It’s been a great 
week of protests, but we 


hope the activist spirit - 


does not waver after this 
week comes to a close. 
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Republican Votes by Percentage 


Wi Romney (2012) 


; COURTESY OF SHELBY SPRIGG 
New York Times exit polls reveal the truth about voter makeup. 


By SHELBY SPRIGG 


ow could Donald 
Trump _ possibly 
win the election? 
How could so 
many people be so 
sexist, SO racist, so ready to take 
away the rights of oppressed 
groups across the country? 
Those are the questions I hear 
on a daily basis now. Whether 
I'm scrolling through my Face- 
book “ newsfeed or’ strolling 
across the Beach, someone is 
tailing against an unjust politi- 
cal system, against a campaign 
of hatred and bigotry or against 
the theoretical future loss of 
their rights. It’s understandable. 
After all, you’ve heard for more 
than a year that “Trump is liter- 
ally Hitler.” It’s reasonable to be 
upset, shaken and afraid. 
' The truth is, Trump’s cam- 
paign rhetoric did not create this 
fear. Sure,..he frequently mis- 
spoke, and sometimes he offend- 
ed people, especially women. 
The media took those soundbites 
and pieced them together into a 
patchwork blanket of bigotry and 
racism to smother all opposition. 
issenting views were rejected 
ist, sexist or xenophobic. 
accepted the narrative 
provided by the liberal main- 
stream media in which Hillary 
Clinton could not possibly lose. 
You reposted political memes, 
glanced at election polls and 
planned victory parties. 
And then Donald Trump won. 
Instead of accepting its loss 
and helping to unite the country, 
the media reacted the same way 
they did while covering the rest 
of the election cycle: fear mon- 
gering. They published stories 
originating on social media that 
detailed hate crimes committed 
by Trump supporters against mi- 
horities. 
| The only incident reported 
to the police was a robbery and 
car theft. The others, even those 
in which the posts said police 
were notified or arrived on the 
scene, have been systematically 
disproved by independent in- 
vestigators who contacted the 
local police departments and 
discovered that no such crimes 
had been reported or that the 
accusers had admitted to fabri- 
cating the whole thing. But you 
won't hear about it from the 
media. 
"According to the media, this 
election exposed a previously 
concealed racism in America. 
They blame white men and 
women for Trump’s election. In 
reality, the demographic of his. 
supporters was almost identical 
fo those of Mitt Romney in.2012. 
This election revealed a 
different divide: between the 
‘voices you hear and the ones 
ou ignore. Admitting to vot- 
ng for Donald Trump gets you 
nstantly labeled a sexist, racist 
enophobe. Any debate is shut 
own when leftists jump into 
ction, throwing away their 
aulted acceptance and toler- 
in favor of the very hate 
id discrimination they © Piste 
portedly oppose. 
_ They stage riots and protests — 
_ demonstrate their di 


ae like 


om 


Bre k. 
' 


disap- 
_ with the election’s — 
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The media:constructed The Democratic elites are not to blame 
Trumps “hateful” image 


. By JUSTIN THOMAS 


but Trump” 
and “any oth- 
er Republican 
would have 
been fine.” 
When | 
Trump re- 
fused to ac- | 
cept the | 
outcome of 
the election 
e2 xe | should he | 
7 ~ - lose, __ those | 


same people 
criticized his 
lack of respect 
for democra- 
cy. Now they 
post petitions 
to change the 
election process in America or to 
force the electorates into voting 
for Hillary Clinton in December. 


p (2016) 


cratic system. 


However, when his actual | 
policies are taken into account, | 


Donald Trump is more moder- 


ate than most other Republican | 


candidates. 

According to the U.S. Consti- 
tution, the federal government 
has no authority to control most 


of the things it now does. These | 


issues ought to belong to the 
states and local legislators who 
can more accurately represent 
the people in their communities. 
Trump has been portrayed as a 
fascist dictator for promising to 


do exactly what the Constitu- | 
tion demands: give rights back | 


to the people. Most of what he is 
“against” is in fact skewed. 
In truth he is against the fed- 


eral government’s involvement | 


in the people’s rights. For this 
view, he is branded “literally 
Hitler,” 1 
ist,enacted policies more similar 
to those proposed by both Ber- 
nie Sanders and Hillary Clinton. 

The majority of American 
youth live in bubbles of liber- 
alism. They are taught by the 
media and entertainment in- 
dustries and the predominantly 
left-wing education system to 
support regressive social justice 
programs at the expense of ac- 
tual human rights. 

If you doubt what I am say- 
ing, look at Detroit. According 
to the Los Angeles Times’ “Who's 
to blame for Detroit’s collapse?,” 
Detroit, once one of the wealthi- 
est cities in America, is now an 
example of the end result of a 
hyper-liberal government re- 
gime, a stagnant economy, and a 
harsh racial divide. According to 
“Addressing Detroit's illiteracy 
issue” from Detroit Urban Innova- 
tion Exchange, nearly 50 percent 
of its population is functionally 
illiterate. The unemployment 
rate is more than twice the na- 
tional average, and a large per- 
centage of its people are depen- 
dent on government handouts. 

The majority of people living 


‘in Detroit will never vote against 


the Democrats, because they 
need the entitlements promised 
by the party. Many will not try to 
educate themselves or find work, 
because the government pays 
them to do absolutely nothing. 
Crime is rampant, but the police 
force was neglected and system- 
atically targeted by the city of- 
ficials. Throughout the election, 
the liberal media sought to enact 
this same change in the rest of 
the country by using race, gender 
and identity to divide America. 
So, next time you call me sex- 
ist or racist because I want more 
than that for my future, decide 
what kind of country you want 
to live in. Do you want to live in 
one in which fear of social ret- 


-ribution determines your every 


word, the government dictates 


every decision you make, 90 
percent of your income is taken |. 


from you in order to support a 


though Hitler, a social- | 


system of autonomous medioc-— 


rity or one in which you and I 


have a right to rs 


ike many of my peers 
last Tuesday night, I 
sat on my couch, eyes 
glued on the televi- 
sion, ready to expe- 
rience the election of the first 
female president. How could 
Hillary Clinton not win? 

All the polls showed her 
leading nationally, Nate Silver's 
FiveThirtyEight gave Clinton 
more than an 80 percent chance 
of winning, and Donald Trump 
had done everything possible to 
prevent his own election. 

By the end of the night, I was 
humbled by my ignorance. Don- 
ald Trump, the architect of the 
most racially charged and divi- 
sive campaign in modern his- 
tory, was elected the 45th presi- 
dent of the United States. While 
I remain saddened by what this 


| election says about the culture of 
They reject the American demo- | 


our nation, I am more dismayed 
by the post-election analysis of 
the mainstream media. 


After every election, the los- ° 


ing party and political pundits 
perform a post-election autopsy. 
“Which demographic did we 
lose? What was the voter turn- 
out? Which issues were most im- 
portant to voters?” For the presi- 
dential election of 2016, the cause 
of death seems to be clear, Hillary 
Clinton lost “Middle America.” 
More specifically, she lost white, 
working-class America. 

According to the talking heads 
on TV (I’m talking about you, Joe 
Scarborough), the solution is for 
progressive elites to leave their 
ivory towers and connect to these 
voters. The white working-class, 
undermined by globalization, 
technological progress and im- 
migration, have suffered from 
unemployment, poverty and a 
loss of political power. 

Confused and angry, these 
voters looked for answers, and 
Donald Trump was their solu- 
tion. In the words of CNN politi- 
cal commentator Van Jones, this 
was a “whitelash.” Across the 
airwaves, pundits have called 
on Democrats to listen to the 
white working class’s pain and 
appease their concerns. 

To them, I say,.“impossible.” 

Let me be clear, I am not 
advocating ignoring our fel- 
low Americans; I am warning 
against the hindrance of prog- 


ress for the sake of those. who 
have held power for generations. 

My first issue with this post- 
election analysis is that Demo- 
crats have somehow become the 
party of the “elites,” a death sen- 
tence in this political atmosphere. 
Voters don’t want a professor to 
lecture them, they want someone 
they can share a beer with. 

It’s strange that the label of 
“intellectual” or “cultured” is 
undesirable in those who run 
our country. Why must Demo- 
crats apologize for having a 
larger demographic of college 
educated voters? 

As a black man, to be called 
an elitist is not derogatory, but a 
sign of progress. I am too aware 
that almost 60 years ago, African 
Americans suffered from inad- 
equate education in segregated 
schools, lacked the right to vote 
through racist’ laws and were 
treated like second-tier citizens. 

Black men who dared to 
further educate themselves 
were deemed snooty, arrogant 
n‘ggers. Not because they treat- 
ed their white peers with dis- 
dain, but because they dared to 
move beyond the expectations 
that white America had already 
provided for them. 

White people expect less of 
black people even today. If it is 
elitist to know the number of 
symphonies Beethoven wrote 
or to understand that jobs in the 
coal industry must be lost for the 
sake of a clean environment; I 
am an elitist. It’s a cop-out to call 
your political opponent an out-of- 
touch elitist. Instead, let’s actually 
debate the merits of a policy. 

We “progressive elites” must 
point out that we have not, ig- 
nored the cry of white America 
in the Midwest and the Rust 
Belt. For years; we've called for 
affordable healthcare, new in- 


_ frastructure spending and job _ 
retraining that would directly 


benefit these people. 

What.is true is that for de- 
cades, middle and working class 
white-Americans had ignored 
the pain of their fellow Ameri- 
cans, all in the name of pre- 
serving their traditional values. 
They ignored the cries of Afri- 


_ can Americans as they pleaded 


for equal protection under the 
law. And once blacks won their 
right to vote, the Democrats lost 


‘a whole generation of whites in 


All 


With the exception of editorvals, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


the South and the Midwest. 

When the pandemic of HIV 
was plaguing the gay commu- 
nity, Middle America remained 
silent until the death rate be- 
came unbearable. Hispanic 
workers are being exploited and 
abused on farms all over this 
country, yet Middle America is 
silent until Hispanics organize 
and make their voices heard. 

As working-class __ white 
America belittled their pain, 
these minority groups organized 
and educated themselves. Slowly 
but surely, progress was made. 
By 2016, an African American 
had become the president of the 
United States, marriage equal- 
ity was a nationwide reality, 
and DREAMers had pushed for 
immigration reform. Middle 
America could no longer ignore 
them. America had changed, and 
white people no longer held the 
same disproportionate amount 
of power. 

On Nov. 8, working class 
white America made their fi- 
nal stand. Working class whites 
voted for the candidate who 
called Mexicans rapists, threat- 
ened to punish women who 
chose to have abortions and 
promised to ban Muslims from 
entering the country. 

This piece is not intended to 
bash those who voted for Trump 
but to galvanize those who un- 
derstood that Trump does not 
represent the future of America. 

I refuse to apologize for the 
progress this country has made 
in the face of bigotry, racism 
and sexism. I refuse to apolo- 
gize that we “elites” thought 
that our country was no longer 
a bastion of angry white men 
willing to relinquish equality 
and diversity. 

I also refuse to perpetuate 
the cycle of apathy and ignore 
the Americans who thought 
that voting for Trump was their. 
only choice.. 

Progressives did not leave 
Middle America __ behind, 
Middle America’s aversion to 
change did. I pray that we can 
invite this part of the country to 
join us in this diverse new age 
and find commonality as citi- 
zens of this great nation. 


Justin Thomas is a junior mo- 
lecular and cellular biology major 
from Hamden, Conn. 


California should not secede from the Union 


By MORGAN OME 


ollowing last week’s 

election, calls for Cali- 

fornia to secede from 

the Union have been 

gaining attention, 

prompting many to support the 
movement known as #Calexit. 

As a Californian, I was enticed 


‘by this idea..When I woke up on 
. Wednesday morning, it felt like 


the majority of the United States 
voted to halt progress while Cali- 
fornia and several other states 
continued to champion it. 

I was disappointed and an- 
gered by the election’s results 
but mostly, I felt that I no longer 
recognized the country I was 
living in. I realized America is 
far more racist and intolerant 
than I previously thought. 

My ignorance is probably 
due to the fact that I grew up 


in the San Francisco Bay Area, 


which is a region known for be- 


ing left-leaning. I grew up in a 


community where diversity is 
valued and celebrated. Because 
there are many Asian Ameri- 
cans in the Bay Area, I didn’t 
feel like a minority and didn’t 
experience blatant discrimina- 


ing. It would be wonderful for 
California to secede and create 
a progressive nation where we 
embrace each other's differences. 


- But in my heart, I knew this can- 


not and should not happen. 

It probably won't, since it 
would take two thirds of the 
country to ratify a secession. But 
regardless of whether or not se- 
cession can happen, I still believe 
that Calexit is not the right way 
forward for our already divided 
nation. 

Supporters of Calexit argue 
that California has the means to 
sustain itself and does not need 
the rest of the continental U.S. to 
thrive. That is true. We have the 
world’s sixth largest economy, a 
robust tech sector in the Silicon 
Valley and a thriving entertain- 
ment industry. We also produce 
a substantial amount of the na- 
tion’s agriculture. And while 
Calexit proponents claim’ that. 
we can enact change by being a 
sovereign entity, I think we can 
do much more by remaining in 
the U.S. 


Instead of retreating from — 
the current situation, we must 


involve ourselves and use our 
power and presence to stand 


tot rena. up for the ideals we hold dear: 
Attending a school on the East - equality, inclusion, a healthy — 
| Coast, even in a blue state like _ planet and innovation. er.” 
Uni iate Das prea eyes I also believe that Califor- 
to the socioeconomic c disparities nians can be advocates within 
that exist within our country. _ this country for those who live 
So when I saw Calexit pop | up in states with less progressive 
on my social media feed, break- We must | sone 


Shelby Sprigg is a sophomore 


‘Writing Seminars ee ie 


iz ‘San Diego. — 4, Ty 7 if 


ing away from the rest of the 
aaa RRO: 


tp for people of color, w 


ae relugees, individ 


‘their allies and advocates. : 


als with disabilities and mem- 
bers of the LGBT+ community. 

Remaining a part of the 
Union will not be an easy feat 
since California is so culturally 
and ideologically different from 
so many other states. But I be-. 
lieve unity is a worthwhile en- 
deavor even though it may be a 
longer, mbre painful process. It, 
will take patience and persever- 
ance. We must not waver in our. 
resolve to build the country we. 
desire to live in. 

So to my fellow Galigentand 
please don’t move to Canada or 
support Calexit. We are part of 
the United States of America and 
have an obligation to participate 
in this country’s democracy. We 
need to galvanize our efforts, 
rally together and use our power 
to invoke the changes that we’ve 
implemented in our own state. 

_ We can volunteer for pro-' 
gressive campaigns and causes 
in other states. We can donate 
our time and money to orga- 


nizations like Planned Parent- 
hood, the ACLU and the Trev- 


or Project. We can assure our 
friends in other states, whether 
they are red or blue, that we 
will stand by their side and be 

_ When 2018 comes, let’s focus 
our efforts on taking back Con- 
gress and pushing hard for a 
progressive agenda. America is 
countak rg eat ge Pde 7 


ie Morgan Ome is a soph 101 
“ble major from Paonia calif. 
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Events in Baltimore A busy weekend with Professor Dani Smith 


By JISOO BAE 


this weekend ever 


This week we inter- 
viewed Dani Smith, a 
research scientist and 
professor at Hopkins to 
see how she spends her 
weekends. Smith teaches 
Behavioral Assessment of 
Animal Models of Cogni- 
tion and Neuropsychiat- 
ric Disorders. 

With her stylish out- 
fits and deep knowledge 
of animal models, Smith 
reminds us that it is pos- 
sible to intensely and suc- 
cessfully study science 
and explore Baltimore at 
the same time. 

The News-Letter: How 
long have you been in the 
Hopkins community and 
Baltimore? 

Dani Smith: I moved 
to Baltimore to work at 
Hopkins 13 years ago. I'm 
originally from the San 
Frarfcisco Bay Area, and 
I've lived in Brooklyn, 
Berkeley, Los Angeles and 
North Carolina before. 

N-L: What do your 
weekends look like? 

DS: Well, right now 
I'm really busy, prepar- 
ing for class and working 
on my research. Recently, 
most of my weekends 
have been spent in my 

| home office, working. 
Sometimes I only get four 
hours of sleep! 

N-L: When you're not 
busy, what are your favor- 
ite weekend activities in 


Thursday 


Throwback Thursday Old School Hip Hop 
Dance Party, The Crown, 10 p.m. - 2 a.m. 
(ome dance to the sweet sounds of DJ Mills 
spinning classic hip-hop like Run-D.M.C., Wu 
Tang Clan, Native Tongues and Beastie Boys. It is 
rumored that the new album by A Tribe Called 
(Juest may be played as well. No cover. 


Friday 


25th Annual Pancake Eating Contest, 
Pete’s Grille, 7 a.m. - 8 a.m. 
This is the 25th year of the iconic Baltimore 
event. There will be men’s and women’s divi- 
sions. Amateurs only. Registration may have 
passed, but spectating is welcome. Cash prizes to 
the winner, $20 entrance fee; Spectating is free. 


4 Hours of Funk, The Windup Space, 
10 p.m. - 2 a.m. 
4 Hours of Funk is returning this Friday to the — Baca eee fs) 


i ‘ ; ’ ; ic jn. _ favorite activity in Balti- 
Windup Space (if you're still around). This in- | @¥0") Well. baie scpiane 
stallment of the party will feature an Afro-Funk | ing restaurants. And when | 

cieieaadabantalia ’ there are special events 
like Fleet Week, I try to 
| make it. It was in the Inner 

Harbor, when the ships 

come. Oh, wait! What am 


Power Hour! Free beiore 10 p.m., $5 after. 


Saturday 


LowTech Mushroom Growing, Charm 
City Farms, 4 p.m. 
Learn how to grow your very own mushrooms at 
home with materials you probably already own! 
The workshop will start with a presentation on 
mushrooms and then focus a series of hands-on 
demonstrations. Participants will leave with 
starter cakes of their choice. $25. 


By SIMON BOHN 
| For The News-Letter 


When you wake up 
at 11:30 am. on Satur- 
| day, frantically pull on 
| clothes and speed walk 
to the 32nd Street Farm- 
ers Market (formerly the 
Waverly Farmers Mar- 
ket) you know you might 
have a farmers market 
+ addiction. _ 
| _ I was on a mission to 

the Uptown Bakers stall, 
hoping to arrive before 
they sell out of my favor- 
ite pastry, the absolutely 
decadent sticky bun. 

Despite my heroic arm- 
pumping speed walk, I 
arrived too late: They had 
sold out. I settled with 
buying some apples from 
Reid Orchards, a 32nd 
Street Farmers Market 
staple that sells a vast va- 
"| riety of fruit. 

As I glumly walked 
home with three pounds 
of heirloom apples and a 
loaf of bread but no sticky 
bun, I resolved to wake 
up earlier next week and 
make it on time. 

‘Then I realized that 
next week is Thanksgiv- 
ing break, and I won't be 
in Baltimore for the next 
two Saturdays! There has 
to be another way to get 
my sticky bun fix. 

Luckily for me and the 
other sticky bun fanatics 
of the world, there is an- 
other way. In addition to 
visiting the 32nd Street 
Market, Uptown Bakers 
also operates a stall at the 
Baltimore Farmers Mar- 
ket & Bazaar on Saratoga 
Street. 

For those of us who 


Thrive #2: Allison Clendaniel and Erik 
Spangler, Jordan Faye Contemporary, 
8 p.m. - 11 p.m. 

Come see two electrically exciting Baltimore 
artists bring some vocaltronic tectonics to an 
art gallery full of porcelains. Free drinks and 
snacks. $20 general; $15 for students. 


Sunday 


Outspoken: Anti-Racism Storytelling, 
Song and Spoken Word, 
Creative Alliance, 2 p.m. - 5 p.m. 
Neighborhood Voices invites people of all colors 
to cross over neighborhoods and racial barriers 
to perform personal experiences of confronting, 
understanding, recognizing and overcoming rac- 

ism. Free admission and dinner. 
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I saying?... My favorite 
thing, hands down, is to go 
to Orioles games. 

N-L: Can you tell me 
more about Fleet Week? 

DS: Fleet Week ‘is 
when a lot of the ships in 
the U.S. Navy come in. I 
grew up going to Fleet 
Week in San Francisco, 
and J also go to the one in 
New York. There are big 
aircraft carriers, destroy- 
ers and you get to go on 
these ships. I went down 
with my family to see it. 
It was definitely small- 
er than the ones in San 
Francisco, but we got to 
see the Blue Angels fly. 

Doing an air show is 
one of the main features of 
any fleet week. They had 
submarines and all these 
interesting ships. But 
[Orioles] games. [Orioles] 
games are awesome. Cam- 


'den Yards is a beautiful 


ball park. I love eating the 
bad food, and I'll go with 
my whole family. 

N-L: Do you ever go 
hiking or outdoors in 


sleep through the major- 
ity of the Saturday morn- 
ing markets at 32nd Street, 
the market on Saratoga is 
open on Sunday morn- 
ings from 7 a.m. to noon. . 

Continuing my~ mis- 
sion, I woke up early on 
Sunday and boarded the 
Charm City Circulator at 
10:30 am. The Baltimore 
Farmers Market & Bazaar 
is located under and shad- 
ed by the Jones Falls Ex- 
pressway overpass at the 
conjunction of Holliday 
and Saratoga Streets and 
is directly on the purple 
route. 

It is the biggest pro- 
ducers-only market in 
Maryland and ‘has a 
good balance of craft, 
prepared food and veg- 
‘etables. Although some 
vendors (like the bakery 
I was searching for) are 
common, between this 
and the 32nd Street Mar- 
ket, there are more than 
enough unique vendors 
to make a trip downtown 
worthwhile. 

About twice the size, 
its style is also markedly 
different, with a greater 
focus on prepared foods 
and crafts than farm 
fruits and vegetables. 

The bazaar portion 
of the represents a large 
number of vendors sell- 
ing crafts like jewelry 
and ceramics. It is a cat- 
egory absent from the 
32nd Street market and’ 
is not really my cup of 
tea but may appeal to 
some folks. 

_ The inclusion of crafts 
is not at the expense fruit 
and vegetable options, 
since there. is plenty of 


~ 


Eo 
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PHOTO COURTESY OF DANI SMITH 
When Professor Dani Smith isn’t working on her research, she’s exploring Baltimore's restaurants. 


Maryland or nearby? 

DS: Absolutely! We 
are a camping family; We 
camp two’ or three times 
a year. We hike even more 
frequently than _ that. 
Camping in the spring and 
fall is optimal. Prettyboy 
Reservoir Park, Patapsco 
Valley State Park, the big 
state parks. Sometimes we 
go out to smaller places 
like Robert E. Lee Memo- 
rial Park. They have a lake 
there, Roland Lake. We’ve 
camped all over the state, 
basically. - 

So those are my out- 
doors activities. Camping 
and hiking in the spring - 
and fall, and going to base- 
ball games in the summer. 
Also, skiing in the winter. 
If you go to the Pennsyl- 
vania-Maryland line, there 
are places to ski. The snow 
is definitely more icy than 

other skiing places I 
Colorado. — 

N-L: Are there any plac- 
es you'd like the explore in 
Baltimore, somewhere you 
haven't been to? 


then we should be 
to explore Baltimore and 
Maryland during the 
weekend as well. 


DS: As I said before, I 
love going to restaurants. 
There are always new 
restaurants opening up 
in Baltimore. Right. now, 
my favorite is The Food 
Market in Hampden, and 
this past Saturday, I went 
to Le Garage, and I really 
liked that. That’s also in 
Hampden. It’s sort of a fu- 
sion restaurant, American 
with a French flair to it. 

Fleet Street Kitchen is 

also one of my favorite 
places. Definitely not the 
undergraduate hang-out 
restaurant, but it’s great for 
special occasions! If you're 
on a budget, the place right 
next door, Ten Ten Ameri- 
can Bistro, has the same 
kind of cuisine, but it’s not 
as expensive. 


class, 
able 


A brief survey of Baltimore farmers’ markets 


_ LANCE CHEUNG FOR THE USDA VIA FLICKR CC-BY-2.0 
The Baltimore Farmers’ Marlet & Bazaar offers a wide variety of goods. 


space to accommodate 
more farmers at this mar- 
ket than at 32nd Street, 
and options abound 
even in November. 
Apples, squash” and 
greens are the obvious 
suspects at this time of 
year, but I was pleasantly 


_ surprised to see the rear 


guard of the raspberry 
crop still available. 

After orienting myself, 
I found the Uptown Bak- 
ers stall. I had arrived iri 
time and there were ex- 
actly three sticky buns re- 
maining. The sticky bun 
was every bit as good as I 
remembered, packed with 
walnuts and a sweet, but- 
terscotch taste that only 
huge amounts of butter 
and sugar bring. 

It’s the kind of pastry 
that makes you want to 
write an apology to your 


arteries to put in a time 
capsule to open 30 years 
from now. 

To absolve myself of 
this guilt, I bought some 
lettuce and promised 
myself I’d make some 
salad this week. Pro tip: 
Some farmers are willing 
to sell lettuce at a dis- 
count close to the end of ~ 
Sunday market because 
they can’t store it until 
next week. 

Because the JHMI 
shuttle does not run on 
Sunday mornings, the 
purple route of the Cir- 
culator is the best way 
to get here, but if you're 
like me and can’t find the 
stop for the northbound 
circulator, it is a pleas- 
ant walk through Mount 
Vernon to Penn Station, 


where the location of the 


stop is more obvious. — 


rs 


NOVEMBER 17, 2016 


By ANNE 
HOLLMULLER 
Staff Writer 


The JHU Film Society 
hosted The Royal Tenen- 
baums: A Live Reading, 
was hosted on Sunday 
night. As the Film Soci- 
ety’s second annual live 
reading, the event took 
place at Space 2460 and 
featured the participa- 
tion of many local Balti- 
more artists. 

The Royal Tenenbaums, 
a comedy-drama released 
in 2001, was directed by 
Wes Anderson and is 
based on an Academy 
Award-nominated script 
by Anderson and Owen 
Wilson. The audience, sit- 
ting on the floors of Space 
2460, enjoyed a comedic 
respite. 

The Royal Tenenbaums 
focuses on the antics of 
the Tenenbaum children 
after the great catastro- 
phe of their young lives, 
the day that their fa- 
ther, Royal Tenenbaum 
(Gene Hackman) decides 
to separate from their 
mother, Etheline Tenen- 
baum, (Angelica Huston). 
Hackman was awarded a 
Golden Globe for his per- 
formance, and the screen- 
play was nominated for 
an Oscar. 

Their daughter Mar- 
got (Gwyneth Paltrow), 
who was adopted into 
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Local artists read The Royal Tenenbaums live Aren 


COURTESY OF JHU FILM SOCIETY 


The Royal Tenenbaums was the latest film to be performed as part of the JHU Film Society's live read series. 


the family, is a success- 
ful playwright. Their son 
Richie is a tennis prodigy 
and artist devoted to his 
sister. The other son Chas 
is a math genius and as- 
piring businessman from 
whom his father stole 
money. 

After the successes 
of their youth, the three 
children have grown up 
to disappointment. Chas 
(Ben Stiller) has become 
overprotective of his two 
sons, Ari and Uzi, Margot 
is having an affair with a 
longtime friend of the 
family, Eli Cash (Owen 
Wilson), is smoking in 
‘secret and is married toa 


Owen Wilson starred in and co-wrote 2001's 7he Royal Tenebaums. 


Your Funeral connects 
art and the Internet 


By WILL KIRSCH 
Senior Staff Writer 


Most people recog- 
nize that art is pretty 
cool. Whether we’re talk- 
ing about hyper-realistic 
portraits and still lives 
that one can often find on 
Facebook or about some 
priceless works in a mu- 
seum, everyone enjoys 


_ art in some way. Some- 


thing else people really 
enjoy in this age of the 
all-powerful internet is 
memes. ' 

How are these two 
things related? Well, that 
is a good question, and 
before the night of Fri- 
day, Nov. 11,1 would have 
told you they weren't. 
However, people who 
are actual artists, and 
are decidedly more intel- 
ligent and talented than I 
am, disagree. 

If you have never been 
to Terrault Contempo- 
rary, which is an artist- 


run gallery co-directed 


by Brooks Kossover and 


Carlyn Thomas, all you” 


- terribly 


aed 


really need to know is 
that it is a nice space. 
The gallery is simple, 
with plain wood floor- 
ing and white-washed 
walls. It felt more like a 


nice apartment than an’ 


art gallery, except for the 


fact that it lacked furni-_ 


ture and a bedroom and 
a kitchen. | 

Suffice to say it was a 
pleasant place to be, and 
the atmosphere was fur- 
thered by the fact that it 
was full of interesting 
people and humorous, 
introspective and pleas- 
antly disturbing art. 

Your Funeral featured 
eight artists: Jared Africa, 
Jacy Catlin, Binny Debbie, 
Lesser Gonzalez, Michael 
Anthony Farley, Janea 
Kelly, Maya Martinez and 
Lexie Mountain. 

Frankly, I do not feel 
comfortable 
trying to find a univer- 
sal theme or analyz- 


ing their work stylisti- 


cally because I am not 
an art critic, although 
Sre FUNERAL, pace BS 


dull neurologist, Raleigh 
St. Clair (Bill Murray), 


who goes everywhere 
with Dudley, his test sub- 
ject. 


Richie, (Luke Wilson), 
meanwhile, has been liv- 
ing on a cruise ship since 
his nervous breakdown 
on a tennis court. 

The cast of this live 
reading featured a num- 
ber of Baltimore art- 
ists and innovators who 
helped the words on the 
page come to life ina new 
way than the original 
film’s star-studded cast. 
Royal Tenenbaum was 
voiced by the co-owner 
and founder of Atomic 
Books and_ writer/edi- 
tor/creator of Mobtown 
Shank, Benn Ray. Ac- 
companying Ray, actress, 


dancer, storyteller and 
teacher Maria Broom 
voiced Etheline Tenen- 


‘ baum. 


The Tenenbaum chil- 
dren also found new read- 
ers in the Film Society’s 
event. Chas Tenenbaum 
was voiced by Baltimore 
hip-hop artist 83 Cutlass. 
Margot Tenenbaum was 
voiced by local textile artist 
April Camlin. Raleigh St. 
Clair was voiced by author, 
illustrator, puppeteer and 
musician Kevin Sherry. Fi- 
nally, Richie Tenenbaum 
was voiced by video artist 
Albert Birney. 

Eli Cash was voiced by 
Baynard Woods; Henry 
Sherman was voiced by 
Baltimore hip-hop artist 
and activist Eze Jackson. 
the part of the Narrator 
was performed by the 
Executive Director of the 
Contemporary museum 
Deana Haggag. Finally, 
the minor character voic- 
es of Dudley, Ari and Uzi 
were voiced by local art- 
ist Tommy Waldo. 

The doors of the venue 
opened at 6 p.m., and the 
reading began at 6:30. 


There were a number of 
folding chairs for the au- 
dience, but other view- 
ers also sat on the floor | 
on pillows and blankets. 
Admission to the venue 
was five dollars and cash 
only, and there were some 
cash concessions for sale 
including baked goods, 
cocoa and coffee. 

Hopkins students and | 
others sat and enjoyed | 
the Live Reading, ap- 
plauding enthusiastically 
at the absurdist humor of 
the screenplay. 

Junior Brian McCon- 
nell shared his feelings 
on the event in an email 
to The News-Letter. 

“T really enjoyed my- 
self and loved seeing not 
only Hopkins folks, but 
also a bunch of Baltimor- 
eans too come out to the 
event” McConnell wrote. 

McConnell also spoke 
on, the organization. of 
the event:sio@ssRE a 

“So our co-directors 
(Gillian Waldo and Ju- 
lia Gunnison) lead the 
organizing and I guess 
they just contacted a 
bunch of Bmore artists 
they thought would fit 
the parts, we picked the 
script a while ago and 
as people agreed to join 
the show we announced 
their casting.” McCon- 
nell wrote. “We had been 
planning to do a read in | 
the month of November 
for months, and we de- 
cided on the script more 
recently.” 

On the topic of what 
scripts they might live- 
read in the future, 

“Comedies and ensem- 
bles have been working 
very well so far, and since 
I'm personally a huge fan 
of ‘conman’ movies, so I'd 
love to put on Oceans 11, 
12 or 13, although those 
movies are all rather 
dude-heavy.” McConnell 


wrote. 


a Players draws 


on baltimore history 


By CARVER BAIN 
For The News-Letter 


An unassuming brick 
building, hardly distin- 
guishable from _ those 
around it and tucked 
away in an unassuming 
corner of Baltimore is the 
Arena Players. 

The Arena Players may 


| not at first appear to be 


anything special. Howev- 
er, one may be surprised 
to discover that it is the 


| longest continuously op- 


erating African-Ameri- 
can community theater 
in the U.S., according to 
their website. And yet as 
I got out of my Uber, un- 
sure whether I was at the 
right place, I was about to 
discover that it was even 


| more than that. 


I'd come to see The 


| Last House Standing: A 


Play About the Highway 
to Nowhere. | was walk- 
ing in blind, knowing 


| nothing besides what the 
| Facebook event had told 


me. Inside, there wasn’t 
a great deal else to see, 
besides an immediate: 
sense of community — 


| the kind you get when 


you walk into a church. 
I bought my ticket and 
went to find a seat. 

The atmosphere of the 


| show was immediately 


established by Sheila 
Gaskins, the director 
and playwright. She told 


| the audience that she’d 


been working on the 
play since 2009 and was 
reinvigorated to revive it 


after the uprising, as she 


described it, in 2013. 


“There may be some 
flaws and glitches... don’t 
worry about that,” Gas- 
kins said. 

To me, one well ac- 
quainted with the the- 
atre and therefore used 
to an obsession with get- 
ting everything perfect, 
this sentiment was en- 
dearing and refreshing. 

Then, Gaskins had us 
do three things. She told 
us to turn to ‘our neighbors 
and introduce ourselves, 
she told us to take a deep 
breath and let it out and 
then she told us to think 
of something funny and 
just laugh. Afterwards she 
quipped “I thought it was 
funny when he won too,” 
which elicited another 
wave of chuckles. With 
that, the play began. 

As the stage went 
dark, a projection came 
up on the back curtain, 
and a short documentary 
played, educating the au- 
dience about “the high- 
way to nowhere”, also 
know as Interstate 170, 
which began  construc- 
tion in the late ‘60s and 
for which the government 
relocated 19,000 residents. 

The plot of the play 
follows a family strug- 
gling resiliently to hold 
onto what is rightfully 
theirs while dealing with 
the reality that they have 
no choice but to move 
once they are literally the 
last house standing. The 
principal protagonist, 
EV, was portrayed by ac- 
tress Taylor King who has 


been featured on HBO’s 


See HOUSE, pace BS ; 


COURTESY OF CARVER BAIN 
The set of 7he Last House Standing, a play directed by Sheila Gaskins. 


ramedy Atlanta finishes strong first season 


By DUBRAY KINNEY 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


There’s a scene in Don- 
ald Glover's new television 
show Atlanta that speaks 
to me as a black male spe- 


The point of interest 
comes up in the backend of 
the episode, where the hus- 
band brings an entire party 
to a stop so that he can re- 
cite a poem about his an- 
guish on white guilt. Earn 


cifically. listens to 
leas ini the majori- 
the penul- [’m drawn to ty of it, and 
timate  epi- : the camera 
sode of the anything that “shifts back 
season, “Ju- ’ and forth 
neteenth,” doesn’t portray ale ee 
In it Earn the poor lifestyle husband’s 
Glover) is br “s face and 
repeatedly @S Sexy Or Earn’s. 
placed in : ” After as 
situations alternative... much as he 
‘with _his can stand, 
girlfriend’s , Earn final- 
mother’s husband, a white _ ly gets up and leaves. 
ally (portrayed by Rick Atlanta is the latest tele- 


Holmes), who in all hon- vision project by rapper/ 


_esty isa pretty great guy. _ 
4 


-comedian/actor Donald 


4 


Glover (we covered its first 
episode two months ago), 
and it recently ended its 
first season. The show was 
unflinching in its portray- 
al of the impoverished Af- 
rican-American lifestyle. 
Maybe that’s what I 
found so attractive about 
it. As someone who grew 
up in a disadvantaged part 
of Baltimore, I’m drawn to- 
ward anything that doesn’t 


portray the poor lifestyle as 


“sexy” or “alternative,” but . 


portrays it as the tough life 
thatitis. = - 
Atlanta follows Earn 
as he tries to jump on his 
cousin Alfred’s (Brian 
Tyree Henry) success 
as an up-and-coming 
rapper under the stage- 
name of Paper Boi. 
Other supporting char- 


acters that form the show’s 
backbone include Darius 
(Keith Stanfield) who. of 
ten acts as comic relief 
and Earn’s girlfriend, Van 
(Zazie Beetz). Van goes 
through a tumultuous 
relationship with Earn 
throughout the show’s run- 
time, and this relationship 
is anchored by fact that 
she’s the mother of Earn’s 
daughter. 
. The show _ really 
strives to show the hard- 
ships that each character 
faces, and it finds a way 
to make each character. 
unique in their failures. 
One of the best exam- 
ples comes in the Van- 
centric episode, “Value”, 
in which she smokes 
weed with a more 
See ATLANTA, pace BS 
e 
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supermoon playlist 


By JACOB TOOK 
For The News-Letter 


In the last few days, the 
nation has shown itself 
to be incredibly divided 
after the results of the re- 
cent presidential election. 
Many of Americans are in 
shock, while others are cel- 
ebrating what they see as 
a return to the values that 
make America great. 

Political discussion is 
rampant. Two men with 
whom I shared .a row of 
seats on a plane seemed 
ready to physically attack 
each other after arguing 
for the duration of the 
three-hour flight. 

And yet, on Monday 
night, a truly spectacu- 
lar moon rose over the 
domestic dissonance, re- 
minding us that, despite 
the differences in our 
beliefs, we all share this 
world together. This su- 
permoon was the second 
of three that have or will 
occur this fall, when the 
moon was closer to Earth 
than any time since 1948. 

So, while struggling to 
process the national dis- 
cord following the election, 
put on some music, look 
up at the night sky and re- 
member that we all see the 
same moon. I've taken the 
liberty of choosing some 
songs for your post-elec- 
tion supermoon playlist. 


“Footprints on the 
Moon” by The Cross- 
Rhodes 


Folk-soul artist Wes 
Felton’s first collaboration 
with acclaimed R&B star 
Raheem DeVaughn is a 
heavy, "brooding reaction 
to the death of Baltimore’s 
Freddie Gray in the spring 
of last year. Felton muses 
on the history of institu- 
tionalized racism in this 
country, calling the Amer- 
ican dream the “dream 
of white supremacy” 
and questioning how the 
‘country can continue with 
such a gruesome past. 

A powerful and in- 
spiring chorus calls for 
the beginning of a new 
era in which those who 
have been historically 
oppressed are able to 
succeed, and the pair ex- 
presses hope for a brighter 
future through their anger 
at past and ongoing injus~ 
tice. The track is the first 


single and title track of 


their forthcoming album, 
to be released early next 
year. 


“Midnight Moon” by 
Oh Wonder 


British indie-pop duo 

Oh Wonder have ‘made 
"quite a stir since the 
gradual release of their 
self-titled album in 2014 
and 2015. The album tack- 
les a range of subjects, 
but this: track addresses 
the shared motivation 
and drive to succeed in 
life that equalizes all of 
us. The verses speak to 
the listener, encouraging 
them to persevere with- 
out becoming disenchant- 
ed by the struggles they 
encounter in life, and the 
chorus is a celebration of 
the happiness reached 
upon achieving this life- 


time success. 
“Moon” by Sia 
Most people know 


Sia for her recent global 
pop bangers, including 
“Chandelier,” “Alive,” 
Cheap Thrills” and “The 
Greatest,” but the Austra- 


lian musician's first sev- 


eral albums are rife with 


On this track, she sings 
about the feeling of los- 
ing control, and although 
the ponderous beat and 
breathy notes have an al- 
most hypnotizing effect, 
the listener gets a very clear 
sense of her frustration that 
might be all too relatable in 
the current social climate. 
The singer’s struggle to ac- 
cept that she is helpless to 
the will of another, around 
whom she spins like the 
moon to Earth, recalls 
how some may feel about 
the struggle of grassroots 
representation against the 
institutional politics that 
control this country. 


“Moonshine Is The 
Sunshine” by Nathan 
Bowles 


Released in September, 
Nathan Bowles’ acclaimed 
third solo LP Whole & Clo- 
ven is an eclectic mix of 
style, an experiment with 
folk and country influ- 
ences that is surprisingly 
enjoyable and charming. 
“Moonshine Is The Sun- 
shine” is a simple tune 
in which Bowles warbles 
delightfully absurd lyrics 
about the uncertain nature 
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Your post-election, Bon Iver’s new album evokes a wintery lel 


By NIKITA 
SHTARKMAN 
For The News-Letter 


Wikipedia classifies Bon 
Iver’s newest album, 22, 
A Million, as Folktronica. 


| That is one way to describe 


it I guess. I think calling it 
Bon Iver’s Yeezus is a more 
comprehensive portrayal. 


| The’ cover of the album 


itself should reveal the re- 


| ductionist, modernist step 


that lead singer Justin Ver- 
non takes on this project, 
infusing his folk roots with 
a new, exciting electronic 
backing. The tracklist sup- 
ports this view. It looks like 
an e, e. Cummings poem 
infested with inexplicable 
numbers and figures. 

This album is full of 
some of the most unique 
and interesting instrumen- 
tals of the past few years. 
There is a perfect blend be- 
tween two absolutely dis- 
parate genres: the organic, 


| naturalness of folk and 


| production. 


the uniqueness, vibrancy 
and unexpectedness of 
contemporary ~ electronic 
The synths 
hop around the scale, trills 
sprinkle in intervals and 
the drums slap in strange, 
synthetic rhythm, but 
through all this, there is 


| this undercurrent of tradi- 


of life, accompanying him- | 


self on a twanging banjo. 
The track starts with 
Bowles speculating about 
fish drinking all of the wa- 
ter, leading to “a giant fish 
manslaughter” in which 
we all die of thirst. There 


is then an immediate shift | 


to a lament of Bowels’ ex- 


tensive debts, which far | 


exceed what he can afford. 
In the midst of such a frac- 
tious time, this song is a 
nice reminder that life is 
too short and unpredict- 
able to worry too much 
about such serious issues. 


“Aquarius / Let the 
Sunshine In” by The 
Fifth Dimension 


Okay, this song isn’t 
quite as explicitly related 
to the moon as some of the 
others I’ve included. Rath- 
er, it is a classic throwback 
with an important mes- 
sage of peace and _har- 
mony sung soulfully by 
“Champagne Soul” group 
The 5th Dimension, who 
rose to stardom during the 
late 60s and early ’70s. 

It’s unfortunate that 
the lyrics about overcom- 
ing oppression are still 
relevant today, and the 
utopian vision of a peace- 
ful and understanding so- 
ciety portrayed in the song 
is still a long way off. The 
track urges the listeners 
to open their hearts and 
minds to let the sunshine 
in, an important idea, one 
that we should all bear 
in mind over the coming 
weeks, months and years. 


“Full Moon” by Ar- 
mand Van Helden feat. 
Common 


The upbeat, quick 
rhythm in this track is 
characteristic of -~Armand 
Van Helden’s electronica, 
big beat house sound, 
which is refined in Van 
Helden’s fourth studio 
album, Killing Puritans, 
released in 2000. Com- 
-mon’s chorus celebrating 
the love and acceptance of 
everybody on the dance 
floor is powerful by to- 
day’s standards and has 
- aged well since its release. 
When you're out par- 
tying to fotget your con- 
cerns about the next four 
years (or if you're cel- 
ebrating a victory), pop 
in this track about all the 
people of this nation hav- 


ing a good time together 


thou without worrying about 


tion and timelessness. 

“22, (OVER ScocoN),” 
the opener, is founded on a 
classic, light Bon Iver melo- 
dy. There are the trappings 
of anormal folk song, with 
the nimble strumming of 
a banjo, sweet touches of 
piano and a quiet string 
section. These mainstays 
of folk music are disturbed 
by a monotonous, repeti- 


| tive synth tone that pokes 
and prods between pauses 
in the instrumentation. Its 
constant ringing is a testa- 
ment to the innovation and 


A 


: ie 


unexpectedness that will 
unfold across the rest of the 


project. 
Justin Vernon gives an 
incredible performance 


across the sparse and dif- 
ficult production. His voice 
is as ethereal as before, 
light like the graze of the 
first leaf of fall. While the 
instrumentation is very 
impressive,.Vernon’s voice 
is nonetheless the star of 
this project. His falsetto 
goes through several evo- 
lutions across songs. Vo- 
coders and distortion are 
plastered over his melodies 


and choruses, texturing 
the soundscape. 
Thess soucgas 7 lo." 


CREEKS” is the best show- 
case. It’s a song layering 
several of Vernon's stacked 
melodies on top of each 
other using a Messina, a 
device that can split a sin- 
gle voice into harmonics. 
The interplay between the 
voices turns this into more 
than just a sad, poetic piece 
contemplating loss of faith 
and love: It becomes an 
eerie and threatening, but 
simultaneously sublime 
electronic piece. The distor- 
tion across the emptiness 
of silence creates an inti- 
mate, unique atmosphere. 
On “8 (circle),” Jus- 
tin Vernon sings with an 
unaltered voice over the 
most fleshed-out, most 
folksy instrumental on 
the album. It is one of the 
few classic Bon Iver songs 
on this album — a quiet, 
rolling melody that slides 
from a repetition of the 
base motif to a heavenly, 
elevated choral conclu- 
sion. But even on this nat- 
ural-sounding song, there 
are little glitches, electron- 
ic distortions sprinkled 


behind and beneath the 


By Ma 


iting Seminar 


US 452) /ostands out 
because Vernon lowers his 
register from his James 
Blake-ean falsetto to some- 
thing closer to a tenor. His 
voice is natural, earthy and 
sweet. The weird warbling 
accordion-like _ electronic 
instrument that billows 
beneath Vernon's — proc- 
lamations of “I've been 
caught in fire” and “I’ve 
been carved in fire” some- 
how only accentuates the 
organic theme. The start of 
an actual banjo only fur- 
ther grounds the album in 
dirt and trees. 

The length of this al- 
bum is perfect. The 34:10 
run time allows Bon Iver to 
explore and flesh out some 
ideas, while ‘never letting 
any part get overdone or 
boring. This is a dynamic, 
engaging listen. It is also a 
quiet, delicate album. The 
songs are understated, 
sweet and soulful. The 
sparsity of the soundscape 
is part of its character. 

Each sound, each trill of 


ide to drinking your way _ 
h the Wr 


Capobianco 
Poetry 


ancholy, ct 


lable word. 
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ANGELA N/CCBY-2.0 
Justin Vernon of Bon Iver blends folk and electronica in latest album. 


are strategic, beautiful and 
thoughtful. 

This album is about 
man and machine, nature 
and technology, progress 
and tradition. Bon Iver, 
one of the popular culture 
holdouts of traditional, 
pure folk music, develops 
a soundscape recalling ro- 
botic heaven, a mechani- 
cal sublimity. While he 
doesn’t solve the everlast- 
ing conflict between the 
modern and the tradi- 
tional through this short, 
10-track project, Vernon 
shows how they can coex- 
ist in a heavenly, ethereal 
beauty. 

I highly recommend 
anyone interested in great 
vocal performances, alter- 
native music, folk music 
and even electronic mu- 
sic to check this project 
out. It is a major success 
across all of those genre 
and just a generally beau- 
tiful piece. It will make 
you feel nostalgia and 
longing, sadness and mel- 
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HOUSE, rrom B3 

The Wire. EV has the most 
trouble dealing with the 
reality that they need to 
leave the house that her 
ancestors moved into. 
EV has a dream of her 
Grandma Chase, _por- 
trayed by Karen Chase, 
in which she learns of 
the importance of re- 
specting the equality of 
everything, including 
trees and stairs. 

A particularly memo- 
rable scene occurs in the 
vision when the marble 
steps to the house next 
door come to life in 
the form of “The Mar- 
blettes.” The three per- 
formed renditions of 
various soulful songs in 
what was quite a stirring 
and beautiful moment. 
It conveyed the theme 
that even objects as ordi- 
nary as front step hold a 
unique history and per- 
sonality. 

This theme was fur- 
ther driven home with 
a conversation EV has 
with a tree in their front 
yard, played by actor 
Larry Lancaster. Char- 
ismatic and powerful, 
Lancaster’s portrayal 
of the tree helped to ce- 
ment the message that, 
although his roots were 
torn up by the British in 
the 1600s, he stands tall 
and strong. 

It was a clear meta- 
phor for the history of 
African-Americans in 
the U.S., and it worked 
well. Once EV awoke, 
she took several actions 
to fight the government, 
starting a petition and 


organizing protests, 
which the audience took 
part in. 


In the end, EV’s moth- 
er, portrayed by, . Sha- 
ronda Fisher, teaches her 
that while she made a 
valiant effort, sometimes 
it is as important to keep 


your head high and 
move On in defeat, as it is 
to fight in the first place. 

Also worth mention- 
ing is Winston Parks- 
Bey’s performance as an 
arabber, a slang term for 
a street merchant who 
sells fresh produce from 
a colorful horse drawn 
carriage, and Roy, EV’s 
father. He showed up as 
the arabber numerous 
times throughout the 
play to give the audience 
a brief interlude from the 


normal progression of 
the plot. 
The character  ex- 


plains that arabbing was 
once a common profes- 
sion and has largely died 
out. Parks-Bey’s  char- 
acter filled an almost 
Stage-Manager-from- 
Our Town-type role in his 
parley with the audience 
and in Parks-Bey’s af- 
fable charm. 

Another oddity was 
the disembodied voice 
of Gaskins in the role of 
narrator and coach. While 
she clearly had scripted 
sections, she also spoke 
freely with the audience 
and the actors, at times 
saying it was okay for us 
to applaud, telling an ac- 
tor to speak up or pick up 
a prop when it fell over. 
While —_ unconventional, 
and at risk of appearing 
unprofessional, this as- 
pect only added to the 
performance and made 
me feel a part of the expe- 
rience of the play rather 
than a passive viewer. 
As Gaskins had said at 
the beginning when we'd 
greeted our neighbors, it 
truly felt like we were “a 
community of friends.” 

Overall, the play, 
for all of its quirks and 
oddities, was. not..only 
an enjoyable experience, 
but also an educational 
one. It was one of the 
first times I have felt like 
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Last House recreates 1960s-era Baltimore | Memes find new home 


| 


COURTESY OF CARVER BAIN 


Winston Park-Bey plays an arabber in /he Last House Standing 


I've gotten a really clear 
glimpse into Baltimore’s 
community and history. 
It was also a reminder 
of what theatre can and 
should be: a represen- 
tation of people and 
situations which matter 
and which ought to be 
remembered and exhib- 
ited. 

After the show, Gas- 
kins welcomed audience 
members to stand up 
and give their thoughts 
and feedback about the 
production. I found my- 
self in a kind of reverie 
when many stood up and 
spoke about their memo- 
ries of “the road to no- 
where,” or how they had 
been an arabber in their 
youth. 

The Last House Stand- 
ing was not the kind of 
theatre you experience 
when you go see The Odd 
Couple or The Book of Mor- 
mon. But maybe it should 
be the kind of theatre we 


COURTESY OF CARVER BAIN 
Taylor King, who also acted in HBO's 7he Wire, plays EV in Gaskins’ play performed at Arena Players. 


see much more often. 
The Last House Standing 
was performed for the fi- 


nal time in this iteration | 


this past Sunday. 
Director Gaskins is 
known as a member 
of the Theater Action 
Group which states on 


its website that it “uti- | 


lizes theatre, visual arts, 
storytelling, music, and 
dance to incite meaning- 
ful dialogue around chal- 
lenging topics or specific 
issues.” 

Gaskins is also known 
for the open letter she 
penned to the Baltimore 


art scene (published in | 
CityPaper last October) in | 
which she sought to ad- } 


dress some of the prob- 


lems facing people of col- | 


or in the art scene. 

The Arena _ Players’ 
2016-2017 season. contin- 
ues with a comedy, Moms 
Mabley: My One Last Nerve 
premiering on Saturday 
for a short, two-show run, 
which ends on Sunday. 
Sandra Meekins is star- 
ring as Moms Mabley. 

Moms Mabley was 
the stage name of come- 
dian Loretta Aiken who 
was active from the 1920s 
through the 70s. She was 
known for her direct 
jokes that tackled issues 
like racism. She was also 
one of the first perform- 
ers to openly come out as 
gay when she announced 
that she was a lesbian at 
the age of 27. My One Last 
Nerve features Meekins 
acting as the character of 
Mabley. 

Another performance 
at Arena Players to look 
out for is the March play, 


3 Guys in Drag Selling | 


Their Stuff. The play de- 
buts on March 10 and 
lasts until March 26. 


General admission for , 


all these plays is $20. 


Atlanta has perfect grasp on race, hip-hop 


ATLANTA, FRoM B3 
well-off friend and then 
scrambles to find’ clean 
urine the day after when 
she has a drug test. High- 
lights of the episode 
include Van _ straining 
urine out of a used Pam- 
per from her daughter. 

The show’s writing 
staff also tries some ex- 
perimental work, such 
as what’s seen in the 
episode “B.A.N.” B.A.N. 
is a television network, 
and one would guess 
the crux of the episode 
would revolve around 
Paper Boi’s interview on 
the fake television show 
Montague. Yet that only 
takes up a small part of 
the show, with the epi- 
sode instead being set-up 
as a new-age Chappelle's: 


Show with the network 
itself taking center-stage. 
There are multiple fake 
commercials that come 
on throughout the epi- 
sode, including a funny 
one on Arizona Iced Teas 
(it’s true, the price is on 
the can though). 
Something else that 
has to be brought up is 
the show’s strong mu- 
sic selection. The season 
ends with one of the best 
OutKast songs, “Eleva- 
tors (You and Me),” and 
a real shout-out has to 
go to the club episode 
which features songs 
that most other shows on 


network or cable televi- 
sion wouldn't dare put 


on their soundtracks. 
Atlanta has proven to 


be quotable, erratic (in — 


{ 


the best way possible) 
and laser-guided onto 
the audience it wants to 
focus in on. 

Moving back to the 
aforementioned scene 
from “Juneteenth,” it reso- 
nated with me in the way 
that most of Atlanta's qui- 
eter scenes do. It takes the 
broad truths that some 


black people have been: 


through, and rather than 
jumping up and perform- 
ing a series of Madea- 
esque “MmmHmms!” 
and “You go girl!”s, it si- 
lently nods. It lets the mo- 
ment gather and simmer, 
rather than making a huge 
deal about it. 

It would be remiss to 


leave the show’s comedic — 


value out of any conver- 


sode after episode, there’s 
a 60/40 balance between 
drama and comedy, with 
most of the comedy com- 
ing from the character 
Darius who provides a 
whimsical — childishness 
that is undercut by the 
savage reality of every- 
thing beyond his appear- 
ances. 

The dialogue is messy 
at times, and the show 


_ feels as though the plot 


is moving at a stand-still 
at others, yet Atlanta is 
something that pulls you 
in and makes it hard to 
stop watching. With a 
host of projects on Glov- 
er’s slate (including a role 
as Lando in an upcoming 
Star Wars sequel), the wait 
for season two will mostly 


sation about Atlanta. Epi~— likely be quite long. — 


) 


| is particularly 
| She put together several 
| “starter kits” with inkjet 


FUNERAL, From B3 
I pretended to be one af- 
ter having several glasses 
of boxed wine. Nonethe- 


| less, I love art, especially 


art that forces the viewer 


to think, and Your Funeral - 


had plenty of that. 
Binny Debbie’s work 
striking. 


on photo paper a la that 
Twitter trend that we all 


| used to make fun of our 
| friends. 
| Pack Series 1-5, while co- 
| medic, also addressed se- 
| rious social issues of rape 
| culture. 


Debbie’s Starter 


Using a format associ- 


| | ated most with mocking 
| social cliques and juxta- 


posing everyday sexual 
assaults and patriarchal 


| exploitations has an in- 
| teresting effect, making 


you laugh quietly while 
you brain cells collec- 
tively weep with sad- 
ness and disgust. Debbie 
seemingly keeps a low 
profile, but you can find 
her art on Instagram. 
Jacy Catlin’s ink draw- 
ing pieces were different 
— still humorous, and 


without the added pain 


of introspection and re- 
alizations about the evils 
that women are made to 


at Baltimore gallery 


ing short phrases writ- 
ten in cartoonish block 
lettering. Like some of 
the other work in the 
exhibition, -Mountain’s 
paintings felt cerebral, 
raising questions about 
the significance of such 
words and phrases and 
whether or not there’s 
something more to them. 
As an aside, one painting 
is titled Not For Sale. It’s 
priced at two hundred 
dollars. 

Jared Africa, who is 
rather simply described 
as “an artist from Reno, 
Nevada,” had three piec- 
es on display. All three 
were flowing, organic ab- 
stractions — two in color, 
one in black and white. 
Africa’s color drawings 
were a cacophony of dif- 
ferent shapes and objects 
(pretty certain I. saw the 
worm from Tremors in a 
piece titled Remnant). To 
me, Africa’s work felt 
like an insane notebook 
doodle at its apex. 

As you may have no- 
ticed, I have attempted in 
this article to thematical- 
ly organize the discus- 
sions of different works. 
However, with a few left, 
I am out of themes. 

So here they are: Mi- 
chael Anthony Farley’s 


fully awesome. 

One notable piece 
compared the charac- 
ter traits of wizards and 
sorcerers, aptly titled 
Wizards vs. Sorcerers. 
Another is a drawing of 
a raft with the subtitle, 
“similar to boats, but 
rafts.” That one is titled 
Rafts — I think you can 
see the pattern here. 

Not everything at Your 
Funeral is all fun and 
games. Janea Kelly and 
Maya Martinez’s contri- 
butions to the show felt 
decidedly darker. 

Kelly’s works, which 
were inkjet prints on 
photo paper, were some 
of the most Internet-y, 
using cropped screen- 


shots of Facebook mes- - 


senger conversations 
and tweets. Two pieces, 
</auto-immune> and Luv 
in the time of DMs, project 
messages, related to one 
another but disconnect- 
ed, over images of naked 
women. , 

Martinez’s lone piece, 
Girls love sugar, is a small 
pink-frosted cake deco- 
rated with writing and 
hearts, accented with 


flowers laid beneath the 


tin in which it is held. 
Projecting from the cake 
is a steak knife, bleed- 
ing. The interpretation of 
that can be left to people 
more intelligent than I, 
but I am qualified to say 
that I liked the piece. Ex- 
pand upon my lacking 
analysis by checking out 
her website, yeastgirl420. 
com. 
Lexie 
who, as a _ columnist, 


critic, performer, come-— 


dian and artist, seems 
to be a bit of a Renais- 
sance woman, had eight 
featured works in the 
show. They were small 
watercolors display- 


Mountain, 


suffer. Wasted Po- 
Gia tim tential is 

is a com- ot his sole ad- 
edy writer, Debbie’s Starter dition to 
stand-up Pack Series 1-5 the show. 
COM ene r It’s an oil 
dian and, while comedic, painting of 
5 ¢ 
: es also addressed pen 
| dant point, cerjious social canvases, 
an artist. | one marked 
His exhib- issues of rape with . the 
ited work fg artist’s 
oe sey culture. disease 
drawn and - medium 
incredibly and date, 
strange but and the 


other emblazoned with 
the title of the piece. 

To anyone with a ni- 
hilist sensibility, this 
piece could be quite ap- 
pealing. I liked it. 

Lesser Gonzalez Al- 
varez, a Cuban artist, 
showed two pieces, both 
of which were linear ab- 
stractions in primary- 
colored enamel on alu- 
minum panels. 

Alvarez’s website de- 
scribes his work as in- 
spired by ancient and 
archaic symbology in 
the contemporary con- 
text. It comes across; his 
workis evocative of com- 
mon words and symbols 
while remaining abstract 
and elusive. 

As previously men- 
tioned, art is cool. If you 
agree, do yourself a favor 
and look up these artists 
or pay a visit to Terrault 
Contemporary, where 
you will find the Your Fu- 
neral exhibition installed 
until Dec. 17. 

Terrault has housed a 
number of other shows 
in the past. These shows 
included Teacher, which 
was a series of acrylic 
cast paintings by art- 
ist Dominic Terlizzi, a 
Maryland native who 
graduated from MICA. 

Another past show 
was dreamcloud’ from 
2015. It featured work by 
two artists, Audrey Van 
De Castle and Courtney 
Corcoran and explored 
a number of themes in- 
cluding femininity. 

Digital paintings were 
on show at the April ex- 
hibition uncool by artists 
Wickerham & Lomax (a 
collaborative project by 
Baltimore-based artists 
Daniel Wickerham and 
Malcolm Lomax). 

Terrault is located on 
W. Saratoga Street. — 


\! 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


Space Fashion 5 of 5: Dawn 


By Stephanie Herrera 
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Let Loose Your Imagination 


* aap a 


She stepped into the daunting room. 
She did not know her place. 


OZIUIeNA) essoue, Ag 


She sank inside a sea of stares 


that loathed her foreign face. 


Her husband grabbed her spindly wrist. ‘ 
His thumb controlled her pulse. = & 
“I can’t,” she whispered nervously. *, 
“You will,” he said, repulsed. 


, She was oppressed, confined, irate, _ 

* enslaved with no way out. ify 

__ Her hopelessness demolished her. . ” Pei 
© She teemed with fearful doubt. ye 


2 


$s ras ." She did it for the sake of love, 
, the force that binds the earth. 

@ Her salty tears enveloped her. 
She did not know her worth. 

~ Questions? " 
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Graphics on cigarette packs reduce 


By SHERRY SIMKOVIC 
For The Vews-Letter 


According to the Cen- 
ters for Disease Control, 
smoking kills approxi- 
mately 480,000 Americans 
each year, including nearly 
50,000 deaths from second- 
hand smoke. On average, 
smokers die about 10 years 
earlier than nonsmokers. 
As such, lawmakers, pub- 
lic health officials and ad- 
vocacy groups all around 
the world have been push- 
ing to reduce the rates of 
smoking. Many nations 
require that health warn- 
ings must be printed on 
cigarette packs and several 
countries have mandated 
that graphic images must 
be printed on the packs as 
well. 

A new study, published 
in the journal Tobacco Con- 
trol is the first to prove the 
efficacy of using graphic 
images on cigarette packs 
to warn against the dan- 
gers of smoking for both 
adults and infants. 

In 1966, the U.S. became 
the first country to require 
health warnings on ciga- 
rette packages. Since then, 
several countries have 
moved to implement more 
stringent laws that regu- 
late the production, sale 
and distribution of tobac- 
co. Most notable, perhaps, 
is the 2003 World Health 
Organization’s Framework 


Convention on 
Tobacco Con- 
trol, a_ treaty 
that estab- 
lished a set of 
universal stan- 
dards aimed 
at limiting the 
use of tobacco 
worldwide. 

Although 
the U.S. was 
one of the 
first countries 
to take steps 
to dissuade 
smokers, it cur- 
rently has one 
of the least re- 
strictive label- 
ling  require- 
ments. 

In 2011, the U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration 
(FDA) began to require that 
more extensive and graph- 
ic warnings cover 50 per- 
cent of the front and back 
of each pack of cigarettes. 
A 2012 court decision ruled 
that the labels violated the 
first amendment right of 
free speech. Today, ciga- 
rette packs have text-only 
warnings that typically 
don’t stand out from the 
rest of the packaging. 

The Georgetown Lom- 
bardi Comprehensive Cen- 
ter, David T. Levy and his 
colleagues aimed to deter- 
mine the public health ef- 
fects had the 2011 FDA rule 
been implemented. They 
used SimSmoke, an “inter- 


McCloskey Lab studies 
learning disabilities 


By PAIGE FRANK 
Staff Writer 


Michael McCloskey is 
a Hopkins researcher in 


. the cognitive science de- 


partment who studies in- 
dividuals with learning 
disabilities or other cog- 
nitive impairments. He 
works to identify exactly 
where an _ individual's 
mental processes differ 
from the norm. 

“T really enjoy work- 
ing with the people, 
working one on one over 
an extended period of 
time where you have 
the opportunity to get 
to know individuals and 
can sometimes do some- 
thing to make their lives 
easier,” McCloskey said. 

In _ particular, McClo- 
skey is in the process 
of identifying a unique 
form of reading impair- 
ment that was brought to 
his attention by one indi- 


_ McCloskey works to distinguish di 


vidual. The impairment 
manifests as an inability 
to read numbers. While 
the individual can easily 
read and trace out letters 
or characters directed -to 
his attention, he is unable 
to identify or trace out 
numbers. 

McCloskey not only 
identified the individu- 
al’s unique impairment, 
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DEBORA CARTAGENA/ PUBLIC DOMAIN | 
The U.S. was the first country to require health warnings on cigarette packages. 


active computer model that 
simulates exposure to sec- 
ondhand smoke in homes, 
cars, restaurants, pubs and 
most any other location,” 
according to the website. 

SimSmoke predicts 
how common smoking is 
and how many people are 
at risk for dying. Then it 
estimates the effects of to- 
bacco control policies on 
those outcomes. 

As a point of compari- 
son to the U.S., the research 
team looked at changes in 
smoking rates in countries 
that have previously en- 
acted laws requiring large 
visual warnings on packs 
of cigarettes. 

Levy and his team fo- 
cused on Canada, Austra- 
lia and the United King- 
dom. They calculated rates 
of change based on the 
number of people who 
smoked before the visual 
warnings were added 
and the number of people 


| who continued or started 


smoking afterwards. They 
also assessed the risks 


| for a child whose mother 


smoked as well as for the 
mother. 


They discerned a direct 
link between large picto- 
rial warnings and reduced 
rates of smoking. They 
predicted a near-immedi- 
ate five percent decrease 
in smoking if the govern- 
ment were to implement 
that laws in 2016. The team 
estimated that the laws 
could ultimately reduce 
smoking rates by 10 per- 
cent and could save nearly 


650,000 lives over the next | 


50 years. 

“The bottom line is 
that requiring large picto- 
rial warnings would help 
protect the public health 
of people in the United 
States,” Levy said ina press 
release. “There is a direct 
association between these 
warnings and increased 
smoking cessation and re- 
duced smoking initiation 
and prevalence.” 

The study demonstrat- 
ed the ability of large pic- 
torial warning labels to 
significantly reduce the 
rate of smoking among 
Americans and, _ ulti- 
mately, to save the lives 
of hundreds of thousands 
of people. 


smoking Running can improve 


exam performance 


By ANNA CHEN 
For The News-Letter 


A new research study at 
the University of Applied 
Sciences Upper Austria led 
by Harald Kindermann 
reveals that the solution 
to retaining memorized 
information could be no 
more than a quick jog. 

Kindermann and _ his 
colleagues aimed to test 
the immediate effect of 
exercise on the retention 
of information. 


Scientists have long 
claimed that exercise can 
improve learning and 


memory. In the 1990s, re- 
searchers at the Salk Insti- 
tute for Biological Studies 
in La Jolla, Calif. found that 
exercise increases more 
| than just muscle mass. 
| Mice that ran on running 
wheels produced signifi- 
cantly more cells in the 
hippocampus, an area of 
the brain that controls long- 
term memory. The active 
mice also performed better 
on memory tests than their 
unexercised counterparts. 
In another study, re- 
searchers split dozens of 
women ages 70 to 80 with 
mild cognitive impair- 
ment randomly into three 
groups. Each group partic- 
ipated in a different kind 
of exercise for six months. 
One group walked at a 
fast pace twice a week, 
one group lifted weights 
| and the control group 
stretched instead of doing 
endurance exercises. 
The researchers found 
| that the women who ex- 


ercised with walking or 
| weight-lifting scored sig- 
nificantly better on all ver- 
bal and spatial memory 
| tests administered than 


the women who only 
stretched, while the wom- 
en who walked performed 
better on verbal memory 
tests than those who lifted 
weights. 

In short, regular exer- 
cise, especially running, 
has been shown to physi- 
cally enlarge the brain 
and augment learning 
and memorizing abilities 
over time. 

Kindermann’s _ study 
differed from past ap- 
proaches of observing long 
term benefits of exercise. 

The research team 
found that students who 
exercise moderately after 
a study session are more 
successful at remembering 
what they learned com- 
pared to those who par- 
take in a passive activity 
such as playing computer 
games. The researchers 
asked 60 men ages 16 to 
29 to memorize a variety 
of different information, 
including map routes and 
foreign word pairs. Soon 
after, they were tested on 
the material. 

The men were then 
split up into three groups. 
One group played a com- 
puter game, one went for 
a run, and the control 
group passively spent 
time outside. At the end 
of each activity, the re- 
searchers observed how 
well the people in each 
group could recall the 
information they were 
originally given and com- 


- pared these results to the 


scores of the subjects in 
the other groups. 

The results demon- 
strated that the runners 
retained information the 
best, remembering even 

See RUNNING, Pace B8& 


The science behind Monday night's supermoon 


| By ELAINE CHIAO 


but also worked to iden- | 


tify just where in the path 
of mental processes the 
impairment was occur- 
ring. 

He also created a new 
number system for the in- 
dividual so that he could 
continue to work as an en- 
gineering geologist with- 


“out hindrance. Addition- 


ally, he even recruited a 
Hopkins student to create 
a new calculator applica- 
tion for the individual’s 
phone. 
This case of reading 
See MCCLOSKEY, race BY 


COURTESY OF UYEN LE 


For The News-Letter 


When you looked up 
into the sky this past 
Monday, Nov. 14, did you 


| notice anything particu- 


larly strange? Perhaps the 
moon looked a lot bigger 
than usual? In fact, sci- 
entists predicted that our 
moon was its largest rela- 
tive to Earth in almost 
69 years. Informally, as- 
tronomers and scientists 
alike have coined the 
name “beaver moon” for 
this astronomical wonder 
that lit up the sky. 

“On November 14, 
2016, the full moon will 
be the closest it has been 
to Earth since the year 
1948 — which is almost 
seven decades ago. In ad- 
dition, it will also appear 
15 percent bigger and 16 
percent brighter than a 
typical full moon,” Noah 
Petro, the Deputy Project 
Scientist for Lunar Re- 
connaissance Orbiter at 


~NASA’s Goddard Space 


Flight Center, said in an 
interview with Space. 
com. 

Neil deGrasse Tyson, 
the Frederick P. Rose Di- 
rector of the Hayden Plan- 
etarium at the Rose Cen- 
ter for Earth and Space 


in New York City, thinks 


“supermoon” is not the 
appropriate term to de- 
scribe the proximity of 
the moon. 

“1 don’t know who first 
called it a supermoon,” 


he said, according to The 


Guardian. “1 don’t know, 
but if you have a 16-inch 


fferences in mental processes. | pizza, would you call 


t 


} ————————————— ne 


) 


that a su- 
per pizza 
compared 
with a 15- 
inch piz- 
za?” 

inete= 
acl sista 
this year 
the full 
moons in 
October, 
Novem- 
ber and 
December 
all occur 
when the 
moon is 
at its clos- 
est orbit 
around 
the Earth. 
Super= 
moon is the name specifi- 
cally given to a full moon 
that occurs when the sat- 
ellite is at its closest point 
to Earth during the lunar 
orbit. During these three 
months, the moon should 
appear to be around a 
third brighter than the 
smallest full moon will 
be. NASA predicted that 
we are unlikely to see an- 
other supermoon as close 
in magnitude as this one 
until Nov. 25, 2034. 

The science behind 
the formation of a su- 
permoon is a little bit 
tricky. The moon follows 
an elliptical orbit around 
the Sun, and during its 
closest approach, it can 
come as close as 363,400 
kilometers near the 
Earth. But this month's 
supermoon is a little bit 
special. Even though 
the moon is influenced 
the most by the gravity 


of the Earth, it is in fact 
also gravitated towards 
the masses of the Sun, 
Jupiter and other plan- 
ets in our Solar System 
to a smaller.extent. This 
means that at specific 
points during its orbit 
the moon can actually 
deviate slightly from its 
normal path. This eccen- 
tric orbit is essentially 
what brings the perigree 
nearer the Earth, which 
causes the “extra-super- 
moon.” 

Based on computa- 
tional predictions, Mon- 
day’s closest approach of 
the moon was predicted 
to take place at 11:30 a.m. 
Afterwards, was _ pre- 
dicted to fade away at a 
fairly slow rate until it 
eventually returning to 
its normal orbit. Interest- 
ingly enough, by around 

1:30 p.m. the sun and 
the moon will be closely 


CRAIG ONEAL/CC-BY-2.0 
On Monday Nov. 14, the moon was the closest it had been to Earth since the year 1948. 


aligned in almost a per- 
fectly straight line. This 
phenomenon, commonly 
known as syzygy, occurs 
with the moon being di- 
rectly opposite from the 
sun. : ’ 

Although the super- 
moon is generally not con- 
sidered an extremely rare 
natural phenomenon, the 
event on Monday is con- 
sidered special; It will not 
happen again within the 
next 20 years. For people 
who are below retirement 
age, this may have very 
well been the first time 
that they had the chance 
to witness the biggest and 
brightest version of the | 
moon on Earth. 

If you missed the No- 
vember supermoon, you 
may still have a chance to 


catch the next supermoon 


on Wednesday, Dec. 14. | 
2016, although it may be 
less spectacular. 
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Staff Writer 
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Retro gaming consoles make a comeback 


This week has brought back two old gaming consoles from the past: the NES Classic Edi- 
tion and the Sega Genesis. 
The NES Classic is a smaller version of the old Nintendo Entertainment System, originally 
released in 1985, that comes with 30 pre-installed games. Consumers flocked to video game 
and electronics stores to get their hands on one of these old consoles. 
However, supply was very limited with stores selling out within minutes of opening. Nin- 
tendo plans to distribute more consoles to retailers in the coming weeks. 
“There will be a steady flow of additional systems through the holiday shopping season 
and into the new year,” Nintendo said in a statement released by the company. 
~ Alongside the NES Classic, the Sega Genesis, originally released in 1989, is also making a . 
comeback. However, production is limited to only Brazil. North American consumers may 
have to wait for a later announcement. 


_ A patient with amyotrophic lateral sclerosis (ALS), more commonl 
rig’s disease, is using a brain implant to communicate her thoughts. ALS is a disease that 
kills nerves, leaving patients unable to speak, move or breathe. 

The patient, who chose to remain anonymous except for her initials, HB, is now the first 
one to use the device to communicate and do much more, including playing games. 
The device functions by connecting two electrodes on the brain to a computer. One elec- 
trode is connected to movement of the right hand, and the other is for counting backwards. 
_ The patient can translate her thoughts o , 
the letters on the computer. 
. mits to what the device can do because the electrodes cover only 
- two parts of the brain. With additional research, there is potential for the device to do much 
| more, like controlling a wheelchair, which is one of HB’s dreams. 


ctly Predicts Presidential Ele tion 


ee yn in 2004, The AI has continued that trend this year 
rump would win the presidential election. 

Although the polls predicted a relatively comfortable victory for Hillary Clinton, MoglA 
| uses a different method to predict the results — audience engagement. 
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the latest in technology... 


_ Artificial pancreas projects soon to be released - 


Patients with type 1 diabetes patients have traditionally relied on a glucose monitor and 
an insulin pump to control their high blood sugar. However, this system is not very user- 
friendly. Patients must figure out themselves how much insulin to pump into their body 
based on the numbers that appear on the monitor. 
Researchers from Medtronic have managed to integrate the glucose monitor with the insu- 
lin pump to construct an artificial pancreas. The integrated system will determine how much 
insulin to release based on glucose measurement data. A longitudinal study that concluded 
in May showed that the system was administering the correct doses of insulin to bring a 
patient’s blood sugar to normal levels. id 
Another project features a smartphone app, developed by researchers from the University 
of Virginia and Harvard University. The app analyzes blood glucose levels to calculate ex- 
actly how much insulin is required. This project is in the midst of a clinical trial to determine 


Brain implant allows for communication in neurology 


typing letters to actually doing it just 


y co 


ost or video is for a particular candidate and 
which candidate will win. ig 
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MogAI translated that negativity into engagement to predict that 


y visualizing 


Trump would win. 


Binocular iPad game used to treat lazy eye 


By SABRINA CHEN 
Science & Technology Editor 


The Journal of the 
American Medicine As- 
sociation published a 
study that linked a bin- 
ocular iPad game to 
treatment of amblyopia 
in children. Amblyopia, 
commonly known as 
lazy eye, affects three 
percent of people in the 
U.S. and is the primary 
reason for monocular vi- 
sual impairment in chil- 


dren. 

Traditionally, doc- 
tors treat lazy eye by 
patching the patient’s 
healthy eye in order to 
force them to make their 
unhealthy eye stronger. 
Although patching has 
been the standard course 
of care to treat lazy eye, 
it does not always restore 
perfect 20/20 vision. 

Although amblyopia 
only affects vision in one 
eye, at its core, it is a bin- 
ocular discordance dis- 


Link between exercise 
and memory confirmed 


FROM RUNNING, B7 
more details after the run 
than they could before. 
The people in the control 
group performed slightly 


clear that there is a cor- 
relation between exercise 
and memory retention, 
there are many complex 
hypotheses as scientists 


worse than they did before _ try to explain why this re- 
passively spending time lationship exists. 
outside, Notably, themem-—~_One~major reasoning 
ories of people who played has to do with the hor- 
the video game were sig- mone cortisol, which is 
nificantly impaired. known to affect memory. 


Kindermann’s advice, 
therefore, is to perform | 
some form of moderate 
exercise after studying. 

However, determin- 
ing causal relationships 
from experimentation is 
tricky. Although it seems 


Kindermann and _ his 
team plan to extend this 
study in order to further 
investigate the underly- 
ing cause of their find- 
ings, as well as the effect 
of other post-study activi- 
ties on memory. ~ 


ease. However, limited 
studies have been done 
to demonstrate the ef- 
fectiveness of binocular 
treatment as compared 
to patching. Researcher 
Krista Kelly of the Retina 
Foundation of the South- 
west and her colleagues 
decided to test out the 
possibility of binocular 
treatment. 

In the study, Kelly 
randomly assigned 28 
children to two treat- 
ments: patching and 
playing an action-orient- 
ed adventure iPad game. 

The children played the 
game for one hour a day, 
five days a week for a total 
of two weeks. The children 
wore special glasses that 
separate game elements 
seen by each eye. 

In order to successfully 
play the game, both eyes 
must be able to determine 
different game compo- 
nents. After two weeks, all 
children who participated 
in the study returned fora 
12-week visit. 

After testing for the 
amblyopic eye's _ best- 
corrected visual acuity 
(BCVA), it was found that 
there was a greater im- 
provement in the ambly- 
opic eye in the binocular 
game condition than in 
the patching condition. — 

Out of the 13 children 
who completed binocu- 
lar treatment condition, 


V 


five reached a 20/32 or 
better visual acuity. This 
was compared to one 
out of 14 children in the 
patching condition. 

This study showed that 
the improvement in BCVA 
was more than double the 
improvement found in 
patching. 

“We show that in just 
two weeks, visual acu- 
ity gain with binocular 
treatment was half that 
found with six months 
of patching, suggesting 
that binocular treatment 
may yield faster gains 
than patching. Wheth- 
er long-term binocular 
treatment is as effective 
in remediating amblyo- 
pia as patching remains 
to be investigated,” Kelly 
said in a press release. 


After the two week. 


check in, the children in 
the patching condition also 
switched to play the bin- 
ocular game. Two weeks 
later, all subjects had an 
improvement in BCVA, 
and there was no signifi- 
cant group difference in 
the children who began 
playing the game later. 

The study demon- 
strated that binocular 
games are a_ potential 
option for the treatment 
of amblyopia. Further 
studies are needed to de- 
termine if this treatment 
option is effective in the 
long-term, 


u 
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Placebo effect area 
identified in Drain 


By ISAAC CHEN 
For The News-Letter 


The placebo effect, a 
phenomenon that occurs 
when a fake treatment 
results in a significant re- 
duction in pain, is a com- 
monly observed effect in 
pain ’ treatment trials, 
especially for those who 
suffer from chronic pain. 

Even though our un- 
derstanding of the placebo 
extensively 
con- 


response is 
studied through 
trolled experimental set- 
tings, it is poorly under- 
stood in clinical settings 
and often merely used for 
statistical purposes. 

Researchers affiliated 
with Northwestern Uni- 
versity and the Rehabili- 
tation Institution of Chi- 
cago.(RIC) published an 
article in PLOS Biology 
on Oct. 27 that identified 
the area of the brain that 
could be responsible for 
the placebo effect. For 
the first time, they exam- 
ined if placebo responses 
were predictable for pa- 
tients with osteoarthritis 
pain. 

“Given the enormous 
societal toll of chronic 
pain, being able to pre- 
dict placebo responders 
ina chronic pain popula- 
tion could both help the 
design of personalized 
medicine and enhance 
the success of clinical 
trials/”/ Marwan Baliki, 
research scientist at RIC 
and an assistant profes- 
sor of physical medicine 
and rehabilitation at the 
Northwestern _Univer- 


sity Feinberg School of — 
- may be predicted in cer- 


Medicine, said in a press 
release. 

Lead author Pascal 
Tétreault and his group 
hypothesized that brain 
regional network informa- 
tion sharing (function con- 
nectivity) correlates with 
placebo responses. 

In the first part of 
the study, all patients 
received only placebo 
pills and the research- 
ers compared their {MRI 
results from before and 
after the treatment. Their 
results showed that the 
right midfrontal gyrus 
(r-MHG) exhibited the 
highest connectivity 
among all the brain re- 
gions. The researchers 
also developed a math- 
ematical model to predict 
the magnitude of pain 
relief from the degree of. 
r-MHG connectivity. 

The researchers found 
from a collection of pre- 
vious studies that r- 
MHG activity is associat- 
ed with decision making, 
memory and planning. 


This finding supports 
their belief that placebo 
response involves previ- 
ous experience. 

The goal of a second 
part of the study was to 
verify the results from 
the first. However, the 
patients in this trial were 
randomized with placebo 
and active drug (dulox- 
etine) treatments. Their 
results demonstrated 
that the magnitude of 
pain relief did not dif- 
fer significantly between 
the placebo and active 
drug over the course of 
a three-month treatment. 

More importantly, the 
r-MHG connectivity for 
the patients who received 
placebo: pills was found 
to be significantly higher 
than the r-MHG connec- 
tivity in those who re- 
ceived duloxetine. 

From the results of 
the second study, one 
might conclude that the 
duloxetine is not any 
better than the placebo 
pill in reducing pain 
and that the respond- 
ers to duloxetine should 
have a higher r-MHG 
connectivity than the 
non-responders. 

Yet the degree of r- 
MHG connectivity did 
not predict whether the 
active drug enhanced or 
lowered the placebo re- 
sponse. This reveals that 
the active treatment and 
placebo treatment out- 
comes could be differ- 
ent at the brain circuitry 
level. 

From these findings, 
‘the authors 
that the. placebo eff 


individuals based 
on brain biology and 
that brain imagery could 
also identify a placebo- 
corrected prediction to 
active treatment. 

The use of drugs in 
treating pain is a trial and 
error process, with the 
physician trying to figure 
out the correct dosage or 
most effective drug. 

“The new _ technol- 
ogy will allow physicians 
to see what part of the 
brain is activated during 
an individual’s pain and: 
choose the specific drug 
to target this spot,” Apkar. 
Apkarian, one of the au- 
thors of the paper, said in’ 
a press release. id, 

Tétreault and _ his 
group’s research sheds, 
light on the possibility to 
create more personalized 
treatments, decrease 
exposure to ineffective 
therapies and potential- 
ly lead to more accurate 
and precise clinical trials 
in the future. 


tain 


PUBLIC DOMAIN. 
The placebo effect has different implications for each patient, 
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strong gamma rays 


By WILLIAM XIE 
For The Vews-Letter 


A recent article pub- 
lished in Astronomy & 
Astrophysics found the 
farthest very high energy 
gamma source detected to 
date. About seven billion 
years ago, an explosion 
occurred at a black hole in 
the center of a galaxy. 

QSO B0218+357 is an 
extremely distant blazar, 
a very compact region 
surrounding a supermas- 
sive black hole, .with a 
very high energy range. 
After the explosion, high 
bursts of gamma rays are 
fired. These gamma rays 
were captured by several 
telescopes including the 
Major Atmospheric Gam- 
ma Imaging Cherenkov 
(MAGIC) and the Large 
Area Telescope (LAT). 

On July 14 2014 
QSO B0218+357 was ini- 
tially discovered by the 
LAT and other gamma 
ray telescopes immedi- 
ately fixated at the bla- 
zar.. MAGIC, an Earth- 
grounded telescope that 
was upgraded in 2012 and 
that specializes in detect- 
ing high energy gamma 
rays, provided the data 
that ultimately allowed 
researchers to describe 
the properties of the far- 
away blazar. The gamma 
ray emissions from QSO 
B0218+357 lasted for two 
nights. 

According to the press 
release, the MAGIC was 
unable to observe QSO 
B0218+357 because it 
could not operate during 
a full moon. However, 11 
days later, MAGIC had 
another chance to observe 
QSO_ BO0218+357. under 
more optimal conditions. 

How did the MAGIC 
manage to get another 
chance to provide such 
important data about the 
blazar? 

MAGIC did not ob- 
serve the direct gamma 
rays of QSO B0218+357. 
What it did observe was 
a_ gravitational lensed 
deflection of the rays. 
Gravitational lensing is 
a phenomenon in which 
a distribution of matter 
such as a galaxy can bend 
light as it travels from the 
source to the observer. 

This can be explained 
by Einstein’s General The- 
ory of Relativity, which 
predicts the manipulation 
of light by large masses. 
The gravitational lensing 
split the gamma rays into 
two nearly indistinguish- 
able parts with a delay of 
11 days. 

“This was the first time 


we were able to observe 
that high-energy photons 
were deflected by a gravi- 
tational lens,” Julian Sitar- 
ek, an astrophysicist from 
the University of Lodz in 
Poland, said ina press re- 
lease. 

The light from distant 
galaxies has distinct spec- 
tral characteristics from 
their surrounding gas at- 
oms. Typically, these spec- 
tra are shifted toward the 
red end of the spectrum. 
This shift, called redshift, 
explains that galaxies are 
moving away from Earth. 

A redshift essentially 
measures the speed that 
the galaxy is moving, 
which is proportional to 
its distance from Earth. 
QSO_ B0218+357 was lo- 
cated at a redshift of 
0.944, which represents 
the greatest distance re- 
searchers were able to an- 
alyze ultra-high gamma 
energy. 

Due to its large -red- 
shift value, researchers 
considered extragalactic 
background light, or ac- 
cumulated radiation in 
the universe from star 
formation. The observa- 
tion of very high energy 
gamma rays is severely 
affected by the presence 
of the level of extragalac- 
tic background light. The 
researchers found that 
the MAGIC and LAT ob- 
servations can be used to 
explain these constraints. 

The researchers used 
data obtained from the 
MAGIC telescopes and 
LAT observations to create 
a multiwavelength spec- 
tral energy distribution of 
OSO B0218+357 that can be 
used to model its source. 
The ultra-high gamma rays 
detected by MAGIC were 


in the expected direction | 


and time of arrival. The 
observed emission ranged 
from 65 to 175 GeV. More- 
over, the results from these 
observations — supported 
several existing extraga- 
lactic theories and light 


models such as Einstein’s | 


General Theory of Relativ- 


ity and extragalactic back- | 


ground light models. 
The implication from 
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lelescope captures Future potential of diamond nanothreads 


By NICITA MEHTA 
For The News-Letter 


As the most abundant 
element on the planet, 
carbon has consistently 
demonstrated its incred- 
ible diversity and seem- 
ingly infinite potential 
applications. In fact, a re- 
cent report by a team of 
chemists and engineers 
of Queensland University 
of Technology (QUT) has 
described the synthesis 
of a new, versatile mate- 


rial they call “diamond 
nanothread” (DNT). 
Originally created 


by scientists at Pennsyl- 
vania State University, 
diamond ‘nanothread is a 
one-dimensional carbon- 
based nanostructure that 
they claim to be “stronger 
than steel” with “rela- 
tively easy functionaliza- 
tion.” 

It showcases a variety 
of appealing applications, 
particularly in manufac- 
turing. In fact, one of the 
scientists, Haifei Zhan, 
likened its diversity in use 
to that of plastic, with po- 
tential uses ranging from 
everyday consumer prod- 


| ucts to elite technologies. 


this successful observa- | 


tion of very high energy 
gamma rays from a red- 
shift of almost one ex- 
tends the boundaries of 
observational astronomy. 

“With the MAGIC ob- 
servation, the part of the 
universe that we can ob- 
serve via gamma rays has 
doubled,” Razmik Mir- 


zoyan, a scientist at the 
Max Planck Institute for 
Physics, said, according to 
a press release. 
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MAGIC telescopes can nchine the universe by detecting gamma rays. 


Ne 


The creation of this 
nanothread _ represents 
an achievement in large- 
scale molecular dynamics 
simulation and high-per- 
formance computing. Its 
synthesis process is de- 
fined by subjecting liquid 
benzene to extreme pres- 
sures followed by slow re- 
lief of pressure, resulting 
in the formation of thin, 


tight rings 
of carbon. 

The ar- 
rangement 
of the car- 
bon at- 
oms in the 
thread’s 
functional 
form _af- 
ter the 
synthesis 
process 
resembles 
diamonds 
in the actu- 
al arrange- 
ment of 
its atoms, 
hence the 
name “di- 
amond nanothread.” 

The structure imparts 
a unique and impressive 
strength. This strength is 
what the researchers of 
QUT see as an opportuni- 
ty for innovation. Further- 
more, its remarkable size 
is defined by only a few 
atoms across. For perspec- 
tive, this is almost 20,000 
times thinner than the av- 
erage human hair strand. 

Diamond nanothread 
is unlike any other artifi- 
cial carbon-based mate- 
rial. The field currently 
regards carbon nanotubes 
as the greatest candidate 
for potential in consumer 
products, but the scien- 
tists at QUT may think 
otherwise. 

“While both carbon 
nanotubes and DNT have 
great potential, the more 
I model DNT properties, 
the more it looks to be a 
superior material,” Zhan 


ee 
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In the future, diamond nanotheads could be used to make steel cables even stronger. 


said in a press release. 

Simply, the diamond 
nanothread possesses 
properties that exceed the 
capabilities and functions 
of other biomaterials in 
the same class. 

Currently, researchers 
are in the midst of com- 
prehensive efforts to char- 
acterize the properties of 
this material. Doing so will 
better inform the potential 
routes of application as 
well as assist in under- 
standing how to maximize 
its performance in each 
context. 

Recent data from their 
studies demonstrate 
strong thermal conduc- 
tivity, high affinity asso- 
ciations with polymers 
and impressive - tensile 
strength. These properties 
appeal to various possible 
avenues to make ultra- 
strong, light-weight com- 
posites and components. 


The list of possible prod- 
ucts includes plane fuselag- 
es, flexible electronics and 
screens, hard-wearing gear 
and even a replacement for 
steel cables used in bridge 
construction. 

However, the potential 
of diamond nanothreads 
has fed the creativity of 


these individual engi- 
neers. Researchers are 
starting to include dia- 
mond nanothreads_ in 


plans for building a space 
elevator. Innovations such 
as these only invite engi- 
neers and inventors to 
indulge their imagination 
with the support of these 
diamond nanothreads. 
Future prospects  in- 
clude the use of the dia- 
mond nanothread in many 
possible settings: Everyday 
items, large-scale projects 
and cutting edge technolo- 
gies could one day be made 
from this versatile material. 


What Donald Trump revealed about academia 


~ Duy Phan 
The Brain Wave 


ike him or 
not, Donald 
Trump sent 
out a_ politi- 
cal shockwave 
when he won the 2016 
United States Presiden- 
tial race last week. For 
academic scientists, this 
is certainly alarming 
news for research fund- 
ing, given Trump’s re- 
cord of not believing in 
science. 

But we have no time 
to be shocked. It is now a 
more important time than 
ever for scientists to be 
more involved in the po- 
litical process and in life 
outside of the lab. 

The shocked reactions 
to Trump’s victory in 
academia prove just how 
out-of-touch, and dare I 
say, arrogant, we academ- 
ics are. For us, a college 
degree is a given. Ph.D.s 
and M.D.s are often the 
assumed paths after grad- 
uation. Being surrounded 
by these educational op- 
portunities can make us 
forget the privileges we 
have. 

The reality is this: Ap- 
proximately six out of ten 
Americans still do not have 
a college degree, let alone 
a Master’s or a Ph.D. The 
working class still domi- 
nates a large chunk of the 
American demographic, 

With the rise of technol- 
ogy and automation, how- 
ever, manufacturing jobs 
are disappearing. Without 
higher education, it can be 
extremely difficult to get a 
job in America. Therefore, 
rural America has very 
legitimate grievances for 
their employment and live- 


' 


lihood. 

The Democratic Party 
originally became power- 
ful in the 20th century be- 
cause the white working 
class voted it in. Yet, in re- 
cent times, the Democratic 
Party has seemingly for- 
gotten about its own origi- 
nal base. 

Rather than listening to 
the grievances of the work 
ing class, it has shifted its 
focus to urban issues in 
order to capitalize on the 
votes of the youth and mi- 
norities. The white work- 
ing class may, rightfully, 
see this as a betrayal. 

At the same time, the 
Republican Party was not 
their ally either. The Re- 
publicans were busy pro- 
moting trickle-down eco- 
nomics, which ultimately 
benefited big businesses 
and the ultra rich. There- 
fore, when Trump prom- 
ised a political revolution 
against the establishment, 
the white working class 
all flocked to the voting 
booths so that they could 
send a message to the 
mainstream _ politicians 
who betrayed them. 

Although it is easy to 
ridicule members of the 
working-class for voting 
in support of problem- 
atic policies that harm sci- 
ence, we academics need 
to stop shaming and call- 
ing them racists or homo- 
phobes. 

While it is true that 
Donald Trump has drawn 
support from real racists 
and homophobes, a large 
chunk of Trump support- 


ers may actually turn out 


to be normal and decent 
people who are disen- 
chanted with the system. 
Ridiculing Trump sup- 
porters only serves to 
further divide the coun- 
try and widen the gap in 
educational attainment 
between academics on 
college campuses and ru- 
ral America. 

- Academic | scientists 
Ated to realize the real- 


, ¥ 


ity that we are in. When 
we are stuck working in 
the lab, we forget that not 
everyone in America has 
Ph.D.s or M.D.s. 

We need to take the 
high road and actually 
try to listen and address 
legitimate complaints, in- 
stead of ignoring alterna- 
tive opinions. If we think 
an opinion is racist, we 
need to listen to the source 


of such viewpoints and 


do a better job of convinc- 


ing people to change their 
minds on such matters. 
For the sake of climate 
science and scientific re- 
search in general, scientists 
need to stop being so igno- 
rant of the reality outside 
of academia and use their 
knowledge not to divide, 
but to educate the public 
on the necessity of science. ° 


Mctloskey researches 
mental disabilities 


FROM MCCLOSKEY, B7 
impairment is just one of 
the many McCloskey has 
studied. Currently, Mc- 
Closkey has around five 
to six different projects. 
He employs both gradu- 
ate students and under- 
graduate students to aid 
in his research. 

Individuals recruited 
to work with McCloskey’s 
team often remain a part 
of the lab for long periods 
of time, sometimes for 
multiple years. 

McCloskey relates his 
work to solving a mystery. 

“I like the problem- 
solving aspects of it, es- 
pecially this kind of re- 
search,” he said. 

In one case, a student 
in his class offhandedly 
mentioned that he has 
a tendency to misspell 
words frequently. Mc- 
Closkey worked closely 
with this individual, gave 
him various tests or tasks 


and used MRI, functional 


MRI and EEG stimuli to 
further narrow down the 
source of the disability. _ 

McCloskey, through a 
series of different tests, de- 
duced clue by clue that the 
individual's disability went 
far beyond poor spelling. 
He identified a tendency 


‘in the student to spatially 


“e 


misperceive the world 
around him, to see items in 
the wrong locations in his 
environment. This impair- 
ment manifested not only 
in poor spelling, but also in 
a general tendency toward 
mistakes, such as putting 
stamps on the wrong cor- 
ner of envelopes or reach- 
ing in the wrong direction 
for an item. 

This is just one instance 
out of many in which Mc- 
Closkey uses results from 
different tests to piece to- 
gether a diagnosis. } 

“When you are work- 
ing with people day to 
day you get new results 
and say okay here is an- 
other clue,” McCloskey 
said. “It’s kind of like a 
detective story.” ; 

McCloskey’s passion 
for cognitive science be- 
gan in college as he ex- 
plored various fields rele- 
vant to psychology. When 
he came to Hopkins after 
receiving his graduate 
degree, the research of a 
colleague inspired him 
specifically to pursue 
learning disabilities. 

Now, McCloskey sa 
that he loves not only t cu 
work he does, but also 
working with and 
to know each of the indi- 
viduals he studies. 


¥ 
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Andrew Johnson 
Sportpinion 


wanted to offer up 
a hot take about the 
NBA. For example, 
discuss how the Clip- 
pers have shocked 
the world en route to a,9-1 
start, how Russell West- 
brook might not be enough 
to keep the Thunder afloat 
and how Anthony Davis 
is seeing his prime being 
wasted in the Big Easy. 

I wanted to provide 
some semblance of analy- 
sis on the games which 
have come to define the 
recent portion of the NBA 
slate. The only problem is 
that I have not been paying 
attention; Offering com- 
mentary on this week in 
the NBA would be a dis- 
service to those who pas- 
sionately follow the game. 

I, along with many oth- 
ers, use sports as an outlet 
to escape from the realities 
of the world. I cheer for my 


sports escapism during a 
time of such uncertainty 
for so many in this coun- 
try. 

I am lucky enough to 
say that I will never feel 


threatened by the decisions | 


that Donald Trump might 


make once he assumes of- | 


fice in January. However, 
I have many dear friends 
both on this campus and 
throughout the country 
who unfortunately do not 
have that same luxury. 

I will not pass judge- 
ment on anyone before 
they assume office, but 
Trump's rhetoric has led 
many to fear what the fu- 
ture may bring in the com- 
ing months and years. 

There is a time for sports 
and a time for politics. I do 
not want to intrude on this 
sphere, which is supposed 
to remain separate. This 
section should be a place 
where people can delve into 
the amazing performances 
of our athletes on the field, 
learn about their lives and 
accomplishments and read 
insightful takes on the 
wider world of sports. This 
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Knowing when to use XC teams advance to NCAA Championships 
sports as an escape 


By EMILIE HOFFER 
Sports Editor 


The long hours of 
training that began in 
June in preparation for 
the cross country season 
proved to be worth it this 
past weekend, when both 
the men’s and women’s 
teams delivered impres- 
sive performances. 

The NCAA Mideast 
Regional Champion- 
ships were held this 
past weekend at DeSales 
University in Center Val- 
ley, Pa. With their ninth 
straight Regional title, 
the . women solidified 
their ticket to the NCAA 
National Championship 
being held next week- 
end. 

Leading the Jays once 
again was sophomore 
Felicia Koerner, who 
continued her dominant 
2016 campaign with an- 
other individual title of 
her own. Left with big 
shoes to fill, Koerner was 


| the Jays’ fifth individual 


section should ideally be a | 


means of escape from the 


rest of the world, which is | 


how I have always viewed 


favorite sports. 

teams, But we 
Ager cag I, along with many ae 
tics and others, use sports as and poli- 
discuss tics are 
the piv. ANoutlettoéscape |, ; . 
vel tromithe realities.of ft 2,a-v - 
ments of ily inter- 
the big the world. twined 
game than we 
with fam- would 
ily and like to 
friends because it is a dis- admit. The backlash over 
traction from my looming the National Anthem dem- 


responsibilities. As I em- 
bark into the professional 
world, it’s a chance to step 
away from any personal is- 
sues I might not otherwise 
want to address, a solace 
from the atrocities that 
far too often dominate the 
news cycle. 

If this recent election 
was any indication, our 
country is deeply divided 
along ideological _ lines. 
Over half of Americans on 
both sides of the political 
spectrum view the other 
party as being fundamen- 
tally dangerous to their 
way of life and their vital 
interests. They are fearful 
and terrified about what 
the future holds for the 
United States. 

I currently have two 
passions: sports and poli- 
tics. My love of sports has 
resided in my heart ever 
since I started going to foot- 
ball games as a little boy 
with my father on Sunday 
afternoons. My passion for 
the American political pro- 
cess took much longer to 
emerge and has undergone 
some profound ideological 
transformations as I have 
grown and discovered my 
own distinct worldview. 

Following a_presiden- 
tial election’ with such 
profound ramifications for 
the future of our country, 
my passion for politics and 
government superseded 
any efforts to engage with 
the world of sports. 

While I wanted to turn 
inward and focus on my 
New York Giants and 
their impeccable record 
in close games this sea- 
son, my mind grappled 
with absorbing commen- 


tary, viewing exit polls 


and discussing the out- 
come with friends. 

The political process 
is important to me be- 
cause it allows me to take 
agency over major deci- 
sions which will impact 


‘ the lives of many Ameri- 


cans. I could not possibly 
ae Seias to aE to 


ary ey!” Fae ye 


onstrations earlier this fall 
represented yet another 
convergence of sports and 
political activism. 

It is impossible to keep 
these two spheres com- 
pletely isolated. Athletes 
have been using sports as 
a platform to voice their 
political displeasures for 
decades. 

Sporting events have 
also been regarded as the 
ultimate embodiment of 
civic pride, especially dur- 
ing events like the Olympic 
Games. Ultimately, we are 
all Americans. We need 
to believe that our society 
will continue to strive and 
make progress, that these 
fissures within our nation 
can be healed and that we 
can be united by love rath- 
er than be divided by hate. 

I will eventually re- 
turn to my idyllic world 
of sports. Over the break, 
I will be lucky enough to 
see the Giants play the 
Bears in the marshlands 
of Northern New Jersey. 

However, I will not 
dive into the world of 
sports and forget about 
the real world that is con- 
stantly shifting around 
me. Sports can offer a tem- 
porary escape, but the di- 
version from reality must 
not be a permanent one. 

This goes for any type 
of escapist hobby, because 
when the players walk off 
the field and the clock hits 
double zeros, time will 
keep ticking forward. If 
you aren't happy about the 
result of something, do not 
deny its existence, even if 
that thought gives you im- 
mense pain. 

Mobilize your friends 
and like minded individ- 
uals. Organize. Protest. 
Do not give in and do not 
give up. Believe that you 
have the ability to enact 
real and positive change. 
And if you ever need 
temporary solace, sports 
will hopefully be there to 
pick you back up and put 


a smile on your face. 
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“and 
Gorelik commented on. 


regional champion and 
third in a row. 

The sophomore has 
led the Jays in every 
race of the season thus 
far and has continued to 
dominate entire fields of 
runners as she crossed 
the line this past week- 
end an entire 26 seconds 
ahead of the next runner. 

Koerner’s lead was 
accompanied by equally 
impressive performanc- 
es from her teammates, 
who collectively took 
home the team title with 
just 38 points. 

Senior Tess Meehan 
trailed Koerner in sixth 
place and earned her 
fourth All-Region hon- 
ors, becoming the first 
runner in Hopkins his- 


tory to ac- 
complish 
such a 
feat. 
Stay- 
ing true to 
form, the 
Jays raced 
in a tight 
pack from 
the gun 


and _fin- 
ished the 
6K with 
only 60 


seconds 
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between Sophomore standout Felicia Koerner leads the Jays and dominates the field at Regionals. 


the first 
and fifth runner. 

The first five Blue Jays 
to cross the line, those 
who would contribute 
to the team score, all fin- 
ished within the top 16 
spots. 

Along with. Koerner, 
three other Jays clocked a 
time of under 22 minutes 
for the 6K course, while 
no other team competing 
had more than one run- 
ner under the 22-minute 
mark. 

While the women 
were able to meet the 
lofty expectations they 
established from __ pri- 
or seasons, the men 
stunned many spectators 
who never conceived the 
possibility of a Blue Jay 
victory. 

After falling to Haver- 
fordinatoughnine-point 
loss at the Centennial 
Conference Champion- 
ship two weeks ago, the 
disheartened Hopkins 
team was expected to 
follow behind their ri- 
vals once again at the Re- 
gional meet. 

Instead, the men 
turned their disappoint- 
ment into excitement and 
were even more motivat- 
ed to deliver a tough per- 


formance in what was 
thought to be their last 
meet of the season. 

“We did not expect to 
come out with a win,” 
junior Louis Levine said. 
“In terms of strategy, we 
just emphasized putting 
ourselves in a position to 
contend with the other 


teams.” 

After their third 
straight second place 
finish at conferences, 


the men used the next 
two weeks of training to 
work on closing the gap 
between their first and 
fifth runner. 

The separation be- 
tween the Jays’ scoring 
runners proved to be 
their biggest weakness at 
conferences, with a full 
80 seconds separating 
the first five Blue Jays to 
cross the line. 

At DeSales, the Hop- 
kins men seemed to be 
racing as a whole new 
team. The Jays left an un- 
precedented 28 seconds 
between their first five 
runners at Regionals to 
edge the Fords out by just 
one point. The victory 
granted the Jays an auto- 
matic bid into the NCAA 
National Championship _ 


“When we saw the re- 
sults, we were ecstatic. It 
was especially exciting 
to be able to bounce back 
after the loss at confer- 
ences,” Levine said. “All 
of our guys had great 
races, but the difference 
this week was in our 
fifth guy.” 

All season long, the 
Hopkins women reaped 
the benefits of pack run- 
ning, and now the men 
have caught on too. The 
men executed their strat- 
egy as close to perfectly 
as any of them could have 
hoped for. 

The Hopkins men and 
women will both have 
their last race of the sea- 
son this weekend in the 
NCAA National Cham- 
pionships. 

Look for the Blue Jays 
to have some of the best 
races of their season as 
they travel to Louisville, 
Ky. The women will look 
to avenge their fourth 
place finish last year af- 
ter winning NCAA three 
straight years between 
2012 and 2014. They will 
race against the best 
teams from across the 
country on the mori 
of Nov, 19. 


Volleyball makes program history at NCAAs 


VOLLEYBALL, FROM B12 
biggest point of empha- 
sis they had been work- 
ing to minimize. 

The fourth set turned 
around for the Blue Jays, 
as they jumped out to 
an early lead and never 
looked back, leading by as 
many as nine and riding 
their competent defense 
to-a 25-16 win. They held 
the Captains to a -.029 hit- 
ting percentage in the set 
to cement the first NCAA 
Tournament victory in 
program history. 

Sophomore middle 
Sasha Gorelik led the 
Blue Jays’ defensive ef- 
forts, leading the team 
in both solo blocks and 
block assists with two 
six, respectively. 


what she believed attrib- 
uted to the Jays’ success. 

“(It was] our ability 
to stay level-headed and 
play our game through- 
out the entire match,” 
Gorelik said. ‘ 

What made the win 
even more significant for 
the Blue Jays was the fact 
that they were the un- 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
The women’s volleyball team huddles mid-game in first round of the NCAA Tournament. 


derdogs. They were up 
against a team that had 
already beat them-once 
before this season, but 
the Jays were driven to 
achieve the first NCAA 
win in Hopkins volley- 


ball history. 
“We felt an immense 
amount of pride af- 


ter winning that first 
match,” Gorelik said. 
Nevertheless, the Jays 
were not satisfied yet. 
The next day they faced 
an ever bigger challenge 
in the Juniata College 
Eagles. The Blue Jays had 
already faced off against 
the Eagles, losing 3-0 the 
same weekend they lost 
to Christopher Newport 
earlier this season. _ 
After pulling out a 
victory the previous day 
against CNU, the Jays’ 
hopes were high that 
they could possibly pull 
out another upset win. 
Hopkins came out 
to another quick start 
against the Eagles, going 
up 4-1 and holding the 
lead until it was 24-21. At 
this point, Hopkins fell 
behind, giving up five 


? 
Mp 


straight 
points to 
lose the 
set 26-24. 
A loss 
like that 
would 
Cua"U, Se 
ay Wee erg 
teams to 
collapse, 
but the 
Blue Jays 
bounced 
Dae. Ks. 
jb 
grabbed 
an early 
three- 
point lead 
and just 
held on after many Juni- 
ata comeback attempts. 
This time, the Jays kept 
their lead until the end 
of the set, winning 25-22. 
With both teams hold- 
ing one set, the third 
set was going to be a 


the fourth set, fighting to 
a 6-6 tie. It was then that 
the Eagles again rattled 
off seven straight points, 
to go up 13-6. Juniata 
continued to dominate, 
the set, leading by as 
much as 23-15. 

Hopkins was not done. 
They went on a run, clos- 
ing the score to 24-21 be- 
fore surrendering the fi- 
nal point to Juniata. 

Even though the sea- 
son did not end as they 
had hoped, the Blue Jays 
have a lot to be proud of 
after making program 
history. 

With only one senior 
on the team, the Blue Jays 
can look forward to build- 
ing upon their success’ 
with the core of the team 
returning next season. 

“We really looking 
forward to what the fu- 
ture holds for this pro- 
gram,” Gorelik said. 


defining moment in the Subsequent to the 
match. * Jays’ performance at 
Hopkins had their NCAAs, junior Eliza- 


third straight early lead; 
this time going up 5-0 
and forcing an Eagles 
timeout. The Eagles then 
rattled off seven straight 
points to go up 7-5. 

The Eagles would 
have another seven point 
run later in the set to 
capture the third “set 
win, 25-15. 

With _ their Bathe 
against the wall, Hop- 
kins battled Juniata in 


beth Wuerstle earned a 
trifecta of awards. She 
was named to the AVCA 
North All-Region Team, 
D-Ill All-American Hon- 
orable Mention and Cen= 
tennial Conference: Play- 
erofthe Year. 

As the Blue Jays start 
another tireless offseason 
of training, stay tuned for 
an even deeper run from 
the Blue Jays volleybi 


team in the 2017 season. » 
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AFC West 


set for 


a wild playoff battle 


NFL, FROM B12 

team because of its de- 
fense. With a league-lead- 
ing 13 interceptions and 
22 total turnovers forced, 
the Chiefs are a force to 
be reckoned with when 
their opponents have the 
football. 

The secondary is led by 
Marcus Peters, who is tied 
with San Diego’s Casey 
Hayward with -a league- 
high of five interceptions. 
Eric Berry and Daniel So- 
rensen also have two in- 
terceptions apiece, with 
Berry’s most-recent coming 
this past Sunday against 
the Carolina Panthers in 
the form of a pick six. 

The touchdown was 
part of the Chiefs’ 20-0 run 
to close the game, a 20-17 
victory over the Panthers. 
This type of victory should 
prove extremely moti- 
vational going forward, 
as the Chiefs beat a very 
strong team in remarkable 
fashion. The Panthers may 
be 3-6, but with reigning 
league MVP Cam Newton 
at the helm, they are still 
not to be trifled with. 

The Chiefs progres- 
sively improve as the sea- 
son goes on, as evidenced 
by their 10-game winning 
streak to close out the last 
season. They are currently 
on a five-game winning 
streak and boast a 7-2 over- 
all record. All ofthe pieces 
are in place for them to fi- 
nally make a deep playoff 
run this season. 

Last but not least are 
the 7-3 Broncos. Similar 
to the Chiefs, they have 
an adequate offense but a 
ferocious, dominant. de- 
fense. The makeup of the 


team is more or less the- 


same as it was a year ago 
when the Broncos won the 
Super Bowl. 

QB Trevor Siemian has 
performed just as well 
as. Peyton Manning and 
Brock Osweiler did last 
season. He has shown con- 
siderable improvement as 
the season has progressed 
due to his developing 
chemistry with wide re- 
ceivers Demaryius Thomas 
and Emmanuel Sanders. 


At running back, Devontae 
Booker has stepped up in 
the absence of the injured 
C. J. Anderson and has 


helped to create balance for’ 


the offensive unit. 

The defense is where the 
team really shines, though. 
Reigning Super Bowl MVP 
Von Miller leads the way 
with his 9.5 sacks at line- 
backer, while Agib Talib, 
Chris Harris Jr, TJ. Ward 
and Darian Stewart have 
effectively manned the 
secondary. Another mem- 
ber of the secondary, Will 
Parks, was instrumental 
in Denver's win on Sunday 
against the New Orleans 
Saints. With 1:22 remain- 
ing in the fourth quarter, 
Parks returned a blocked 
extra point for a two-point 
conversion to give Denver 
a 25-23 victory. 

Parks’ emphatic +game- 


winning score is  rep- 
resentative of Denver's 
extraordinary ability to 


turn defense into offense. 
This  defense-first style 
has proved to be success- 
ful before, so there is no 
reason for the Broncos to 
alter their system going 
forward. Look for the Bron- 
cos to close out the regular 
season strongly and then 
have a legitimate shot at 
winning another Vince 
Lombardi Trophy. 

After singing the prais- 
es of all of these teams, 
who do I think is the best? 
Right now, Ill take the 
Chiefs by a narrow margin 
because of their 2-0 record 
in the division, their 4-0 re- 
cord at home, their current 
five-game winning streak, 
their vicious defense and 
their passable yet depend- 
able offense. 

I also picked them to 
finish with the AFC's best 
record prior to this season 
and have seen no reason 
to waiver from this predic- 
tion. Kansas City’s week 12 
primetime game in Denver 
should also reveal the hier- 
archy of the division. 

However, for now, it is 
fair to say that there will 
be no surprise if the Chiefs, 
Broncos or Raiders are 
playing on Feb. 5. 


Football tames rival 
McDaniel Green Terror 


FOorTBALL. FROM B12 
Defensively, senior strong 
safety Pat Runger made a 
team-high seven tackles 
against McDaniel. Notably, 
senior defensive back Jack 
Toner, sophomore defen- 
sive back Michael Curry 
and sophomore defensive 
lineman Anthony David- 
son all recorded intercep- 
tions. 

» As Saturday’s victory. 
sealed a perfect regular 
season for the Blue Jays, it 
also means the Hopkins 
seniors will finish their 
careers with a perfect 40-0 
regular season record. 
With their —_ newly- 
earned Centennial Confer- 
ence title, Hopkins secured 
a spot in the NCAA Tour- 
nament. While in years 
past, the Jays fell in the first 
or second round, this year 
they will look to advance 
further than any team in 
eee history. 
_ “We want to do some- 
hing special and some- 
thing that no Hopkins 
otball team has ever 
one,” Munday - said. 
‘We know that we have 
‘© keep our focus on one 


week at a time, but we 


have high aspirations to 


make a serious run.” 

In preparation for the 
upcoming NCAA Tourna- 
ment, the Blue Jays plan to 
continue what they have 
been doing all season: 


working hard and coming | 


together as a team. 

“We will do the same 
thing we have done all 
year — be attentive and de- 
tail oriented in film study 
and meetings, practice 
extremely hard and take 
every rep like it’s a game 
rep,” Munday said. “Most 
importantly, Coach Mar- 
graff’s number one point at 
the beginning of the year 
is to make sure we are a 
team as opposed to having 
freshmen, sophomores, etc. 
Everybody has contributed 
to the process and has done 
their job and stepped up to 
make a really positive im- 
pact.” 

Last Sunday evening at 
the NCAA Football Divi- 
sion III selection show, it 
was announced that the 
Jays will return to Home- 
wood Field to face the 
Randolph-Macon Yellow 
Jackets in the first round 
of the NCAA Tournament. 
Kickoff is set for Saturday, 


Nov. 19 at noon. 
\ 
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SCHAFFER OCHSTEIN — CROSS COUNTRY 


By COURTNEY 
COLWELL 
For The News-Letter 


This past Saturday, 
the Hopkins men’s cross 
country team clinched the 
NCAA Mideast Regional 
Championship for the sec- 
ond time in Hopkins histo- 
ry, defeating top seed and 
conference rival Haverford 
College by just one point. 

In the 65-64 victory, 
the Blue Jays saw notable 
performances from all 
their runners, placing 
the top six among the 
first 23 finishers. 

The top six Jays — grad- 
uate student Schaffer Och- 
stein, senior Tom Pavarini, 
junior Louis Levine, soph- 


races this season including 
the Rowan Inter-Region- 
al Border Battle and the 
Greater Louisville Classic 
Silver Race, Ochstein has 
consistently led the Jays as 
the top Hopkins finisher. 

More recently, Och- 
stein landed himself on 
the All-Centennial Con- 
ference First Team with 
a third place finish at the 
Centennial Conference 
Championships held two 
weeks ago. 

Furthermore, this Satur- 
day at the NCAA Mideast 
Regional Championship, 
Ochstein was joined by his 
teammates in earning All- 
Region Honors. 

This is the third time 
the graduate standout has 


omore earned 
Alex All-Re- 
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eg fill High School: Follow- 
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after what could easily 
be their best team perfor- 
mance of the season. 

The News-Letter could 
have welcomed a mul- 
titude of runners to the 
Court this week, but as the 
top finisher for Hopkins 
this weekend and a near 
season-best time, graduate 
student Schaffer Ochstein 
is this week’s Athlete of 
the Week. 

Over_the years, Och- 
stein has consistently been 
a strong 
Blue Jays. In both his 2012 
and 2013 seasons, Ochstein 
was named USTFCCCA 
All-Mideast Region as well 
as Centennial Conference 
Rookie of the Year during 
the 2012 season. 

Leading the Jays in key 
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. Mean.to you? =< sae 


The News-Letter to reflect 
on the team’s performance 
at Regionals and share 
how the team will prepare 
for Nationals in the coming 
days. 


The News-Letter: 
With a time of 25:08, you 
finished in the top five 
and had one of your best 
races of the season. What 
does a finish like this, in 
one of your last XC races, 


While it was my second 
fastest of the season, the 
most exciting part of Re- 
gionals was qualifying as a 
team for Nationals. 


N-L: This was just the 
second time the Hopkins 


scoring 
oppor- 
tunity 
to give 
the Jays 
the 1-0 
lead. 
The 
score 
would 
remain 
at 1-0 
en EH 
the 69th 
minute, 
when 
Monaco 
Ww a °s 
fouled 
as she 
made 


toward 


Senior Meg Van de Loo is the top scorer for Jays.- tt h e 


By GAURAV VERMA 
Sports Editor 


The Hopkins wom- 
en’s soccer team turned 
in two impressive per- 
formances in the NCAA 
D-III Tournament this 
past weekend at Home- 
wood Field. In the first 
round, they toppled the 
Western Connecticut 
State Colonials 3-1. 

The Jays jumped to 
an early lead against 
the Colonials. In the 
11th minute, junior for- 
ward Bailey Monaco 
made her way towards 
the goal line to find se- 
nior forward Meg Van 
de Loo open in perfect 


_ scoring position. Van de 


Loo capitalized on the 


goal.- 


This set up a_ penalty 
kick opportunity for Van 
de Loo, who tallied her 
second goal of the game. 
The senior standout 
capitalized on the pen- 
alty,° putting the ball 
past Western Connecti- 
cut goalkeeper Serena 
Gunter with a shot into 
the lower left corner. 
Van de Loo was not 
done for the day. Just 


four minutes later, she 


capped off her hat trick. 
After dodging several 
defenders, Van de Loo 
ended her spectacular 
day with a shot into the 
corner, which went past 
Gunter. — 


The Colonials rooatll 


get one back late in the 


game on a goal iat 


her way © 


men’s cross 
country 
team won 
the NCAA 
Mideast 
Regional 
Champi- 
onships. 
Was the 
team = ex- 
pecting 
such a re- 
sult? 

SO: We 
knew we 
had tough 
competi- 
tion in 
Haverford 
as well as 
Carnegie 
Mellon but that if we had 
a good race, winning was 
always a possibility. 


N-L: After a tough loss 
to Haverford in the Cen- 
tennial Conference Cham- 
pionship, how did the 
team gather themselves 
to come back and edge the 
Fords out by one point at 
Regionals? 

SO: What it came down 
to was being able to run as 
a pack. The time between 
our first and sixth was 
only 29 seconds. Having 
our fifth and sixth runners 
finish before Haverford’s 
fifth was key. 


N-L: Does the team 
have any weird good luck 
rituals or superstitions? 

SO: Not really, but the 
team likes to dress up at 
the nationals banquet. 


N-L: The Hopkins 
women’s team will also 
be travelling to Kentucky 
as winners of the NCAA 


_ Mideast Regional Cham- 


pionship. How do the two 
teams interact and sup- 
port each other? 

SO: Both teams sup- 
port each other a lot and 
are really close. It is the 
culture that Coach Van 
Allen has developed. 
Over my time at Hop- 


forward Autumn Sorice. 
Nevertheless, it was too 
little too late for Western 
Connecticut, as the Blue 
Jays would easily hold 
off the Colonials to se- 
cure the 3-1 win. 

The next day, the Blue 
Jays were back to face the 
Christopher | Newport 
Captains. The Jays con- 
tinued to dominate, de- 
feating the Captains 4-0 
to move on to the third 
round of play. 

Van de Loo continued 
her strong play, opening 
the floodgates by assist- 
ing midfielder Ana Ben- 
goechea on her own goal 
in the 36th minute. 

The Colonials would 
get their only shot on 
goal in the first half dur- 
ing the 44th minute, but 
it was easily turned aside 
by senior goalkeeper 
Clara Aranguren, main- 
taining the Jays’ 1-0 lead 


~ going into the locker 


room for halftime. 

The second half was all 
Hopkins. Bengoechea tal- 
lied her second goal in the 
48th minute, capitalizing 
ona rebound opportunity 
after an attempted goal by 


-Van de Loo. 


Just 11 minutes’ later, 
Van de Loo expanded the 
Jays’ lead to three, with 
a goal assisted by fresh- 
man midfielder Maggie 
Coulson. 

Christopher Newport 
nearly landed on the 
scoreboard in the 73rd 
minute, but the Colo- 
nials’ forward Victoria 
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Schaffer Ochstein is one of XC’s top performers. 


kins, the women’s success 
has motivated the men’s 
team. It is amazing to see 
how many different indi- 
viduals on the women’s 
team can be the seventh 
or even 14th runner on 
the team one year, and 
then the next, they are 
among the top runners in 
the country. 


N-L: How will the 
team prepare for the 
NCAA National Cham- 
pionships in the next 
few days? 

SO: Right now, the 
team is prioritizing re- 
covery and _ working 
on staying sharp for 
the race. Then, on Fri- 
day [when we arrive in 
Kentucky] we will run 
through the course to 
prepare. 


N-L: Any personal or 
team goals for Nationals? 

SO: The team is hop- 
ing to finish in the top 10 
at Nationals. 


~~ "We will see if Och- 


stein and the Jays are 
able to carry their suc- 
cess from Regionals into 
the weekend. Both the 
men’s and the women’s 
teams will travel to Lou- 
isville, Ky. to compete in 
their last race of the sea- 
son on Nov. 19. 


Van de Loo leads Jays to third round of NCAAs 


Perry got a shot from 
20 yards out past Aran- 
guren, only to see it slam 
into crossbar. 

Just two minutes later, 
Van de Loo scored her 
fifth goal of the weekend 
and second on the game, 
an unassisted strike from 
15 yards out. The ‘strike 
cemented the game for 
the Jays, putting them up 
4-0 in the 75th minute. 

For Van de Loo, her 
six point total in both 
games match the NCAA 
Tournament single game 
record. Meanwhile, her 
25 goals and 59 points 
on the’ season set a new 
school record. 

The Centennial Con- 
ference Player of the 
Year has been the spark-' 
plug for the Blue Jays’. 
offense throughout the. 
season, something that. 
has. clearly continued: 
into the postseason. 

The Blue Jays face a’ 
difficult task in the third 
round of the tourna-. 
ment, facing off against 
defending NCAA Cham-: 
pions, Williams College.’ 
So far on the year, the 
Williams Ephs have not 
lost a single game and 
tied just two. Their 17-0- 
2 record represents one’ 
of the very best in all of 
D-UI soccer. ‘i 

The Jays will travel to 
western Massachusetts. 
to face off against Wil- 
liams on Saturday Nov. 
19. Kickoff at Cole Field. 
‘in Williamstown is at 11 
a.m. \ , 


SPORTS 


are found out west 


Daniel Landy 
DanLand 
rior to this 
season, expec- 
tations were 
low for the 
AFC West. 


The reigning Super Bowl 
champions, the Denver 
Broncos, lost Peyton Man- 
ning to retirement, while 
several other key players, 
including Malik Jackson, 
departed during free 
agency. The Kansas City 
Chiefs were the preseason 
favorites to win the divi- 
sion but only by default. 

The Oakland Raiders 
were expected to improve, 
but they had few believers 
because of their consistent- 
ly disappointing seasons in 
recent years. The San Diego 
Chargers were not expect- 
ed to be much better than 
they were during the 2015 
season, when they won 
only four games. 

And yet, through 10 
weeks of the season, no 
division has been as objec- 
tively successful as the AFC 
West. The four teams have 
the best aggregate record of 
any division at 25-13. They 
also have a 19-7 aggregate 
record against teams out- 
side of the division. The 
AFC West is the only divi- 
sion in which all four teams 


namic veteran-rookie duo. 

On the defensive side, 
cornerback Casey Hay- 
ward has led the way. He 
is tied for the league lead 
with five interceptions. 

Normally, the Chargers 
would not be considered 
out of playoff contention 
at 4-6. However, the AFC’s 
top-tier teams, especially 
the other teams from the 
AFC West, have already 
separated themselves from 
the rest of the conference. 
Barring a 6-0 run to close 
out the season, it is difficult 
to see a scenario in which 
the Chargers make the 
playoffs. 

The Chargers have not 
exceeded expectations thus 
far. The same cannot be 
said of the Oakland Raid- 
ers, who sit confidently at 
7-2 and are well on their 
way to their first winning 
season and playoff appear- 
ance since 2002. 

Jack Del Rio is a de- 
fense-focused coach, but it 


is Oakland’s offense that is | 


responsible for the team’s 
substantial improvement. 
Young quarterback Derek 
Carr has demonstrated tre- 
mendous growth and is a 


legitimate MVP candidate. | 
In the receiving corps, | 


the young Amari Cooper 
is playing up to his im- 
mense potential, while 
veteran Michael Crabtree 
is continuing his career 
resurgence in Oakland. 
In addition, running back 
Latavius Murray has run 


the ball effectively. 
Murray’s most impres- 
sive performance came 


in Oakland’s most recent 
game against the Broncos, 
when he had 127 offensive 


have a yards 
positive and three 
point dif- . rushing 
ferential, All things touch- 
andthese considered, the AFC downs. 

fOr ter : Going 
teams West is currently into the 
AIOLs Si season, 
eee at the best overall ayant 
best ag- division in football. believed 
gregate that the 
turnover Raiders 
ratio of would go 


any division. 

Most importantly, if 
the season ended today, 
Kansas City, Oakland and 
‘Denver would all qualify 
for the playoffs. All things 
‘considered, the AFC West 
‘is currently the best over- 
‘all division in football. Its 
‘teams will give the AFC 
‘frontrunners, the New 
‘England Patriots, a run for 
‘their money in the battle to 
‘reach the Super Bowl. 

- Let's examine the divi- 
‘sion’s four teams, begin- 
‘ning with the 4-6 Chargers. 
The Chargers have been 
‘defined by their second- 
half collapses and tenden- 
‘cy to give up early leads. 
- The Brooklyn Bolts 
‘experienced yet another 
‘breakdown this past week, 
‘as the Miami Dolphins 
‘came back from an early 
“10-point deficit and inter- 
‘cepted Philip Rivers four 
‘times in the fourth quarter 
en route to a 31-24 victory. 
The Chargers do have 
plenty of reason for opti- 
-‘mism. On offense, Rivers 
has played well for the 
most part at quarterback 
and Melvin Gordon is 
emerging as a superstar at 
running back. Tight ends 
Antonio Gates and Hunter 
‘Henry have complemented 
each other well 7" a dy- 


. 


as far as their defens. 
However, for the most 
part, the defense has ac- 
tually struggled to shut 
down its opponents. The 
unit is anchored by stud 
defensive end Khalil Mack. 
He has done his part, re- 
cording seven sacks thus 
far, but the rest of the de- 
fense must step up if the 
Raiders are to have a genu- 
ine chance at reaching the 
Super Bowl. If the defense 
does improve, the Raid- 
ers may be the most well- 
rounded team in football. 
Now on to the Chiefs, 
who are looking to reach 
the playoffs for the third 
time in Andy Reid’s four 
years as their coach. 
The. offense is noth- 
ing special but gets the 
job done consistently. 
Quarterback — Alex 
Smith has thrown eight 
touchdowns in eight 
games but has only three 


interceptions. Wide re- 


ceiver Jeremy Maclin and 
tight end Travis Kelce 
have been productive 
as Smith’s two primary 
targets, while running 
backs Spencer Ware and 
Charcandrick West have 
performed well in the ab- 
sence of Jamaal Charles. 

Kansas City is an elite 

See NFL, B11 


Football undefeated jor 4th straight season 
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Escaping from sports 
escapism 


Sports Editor Andrew 
Johnson discusses how es- 
capist forms of entertain- 
ment, like sports, can be ben- 
eficial but must not prevent 
you from remaining con- 


Tue Jouns Hopxins News-Lerrer 


Dip You 
KNow? 


Sophomore Felicia Koerner was 
named the USTFCCCA Mideast 
Athlete of the Year after guiding 
the Jays to their ninth straight 
regional title, finishing in first 
with a time of 21:1 1.7. 


Friday: 


M. BBall @ Cabrini - 5:30 p.m. 
W. BBall vs. Trinity Washington 


-/ p.m. 
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Saturday: 
Football vs. Randolph-Macon - 


LZ Pitta 
XC @ NCAA Championships 
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Mi. 


W. soccer moves into 
third round of playoits 


The women’s soccer team 
won impressively against 
Western Connecticut State 
University and Christopher 
Newport University to ad- 
vance further in their pur- 


In 2016, N's best as ae 


— 
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Colwell’s Court: 
Schaffer Ochstein 


This week, Colwell’s 
Court honors cross country 
runner Schaffer Ochstein, 
who paced all Hopkins 
finishers at the Regional 
Championships this past 


Vial 
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By ESTHER HONG 
For The News-Letter 


The — seventh-ranked 
Blue Jays completed their 
fourth consecutive un- 
defeated regular season 
with a 48-28 victory over 
the McDaniel Green Ter- 
ror. With a 10-0 record, the 
Blue Jays earned their sixth 


straight Centennial Con- ° 


ference title. 

“We came out strong, 
which is exactly what 
we needed to do,” se- 
nior wide receiver Brad- 
ley Munday said. “Our 
mindset was to come out 
and get off to a fast start 
and carry that momen- 
tum throughout the rest 
of the game. While we 
had a few slumps during 
the game, we finished 
strong and completed 
our 10-0 regular season 
goal and won the confer- 
ence outright.” ~ 

The Jays raced out to a 
27-0 lead in the first 16 min- 
utes, scoring touchdowns 
on their first three drives 
of the game. Senior quar- 
terback Jonathan Germano 
fired a 12-yard touchdown 
pass to Munday and a 10- 
yard touchdown pass to 
senior wide receiver Boone 
Lewis, Jr. 

Nearly doubling their 
lead, junior running back 
Ryan Cary scored on a 


i Class of 2017 players never been beaten in y college careers. 


nected to reality. 


Pace B10 suit of a title. 


nine-yard run, while soph- 
omore running back Tyler 
Messinger scored on a 17- 
yard run. 

In the 22nd minute, the 
Green Terror got them- 
selves on the scoreboard 
after converting a blocked 
punt into a_three-play, 
15-yard drive. The Green 
Terror’s quarterback Will 
Koester made the 10-yard ” 
pass to wide receiver 
Bamasa Bailor to seal the 
touchdown. 

Following the McDan- 
iel touchdown, the Blue 
Jays responded with two 
of their own, as Germano 
made his third touchdown 
pass of the game to sopho- 
more wide receiver Luke 
McFadden to complete a 
successful 68-yard drive. 
Freshman wide receiver 
Dane Rogerson scored an- 
other touchdown for the 
Jays with a one-yard run 
to advance their lead to 
41-7 in the last minute of 
the first half. 

The Blue Jays’ -defen- 
sive line also served as a 
threat. The Green Terror 
covered only 65 yards on 
27 plays and zero rushing 
yards on 13 attempts in 
the first half. 

Many of the Blue Jays’ 
non-starters made ap- 
pearances on the field in 
the second half of play. 
McDaniel capitalized on 
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Pace B10 weekend. 


the Jays’ substitutions 
and scored three consec- 
utive touchdowns in just 
over 19 minutes. 

Despite the Green Ter- 
ror’s scoring run, Hop- 
kins still had a 41-28 
cushion with just under 
eight minutes left in the 
game. The Jays quickly 
responded to McDaniel’s 
success with a 66-yard 


Pace Bll * 


drive and a final one€ 
yard run to record the 
last touchdown of the 


SHAR REHAEHDOH ERM HK ee 


game. > 


Through the durae 
tion of the game, 11 di 
ferent Blue Jays woule 
have at least one r 

: : . te 
ception, while seniog 
Munday had a care 
high eight reception 

See FOOTBALL, B11 
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Volleyball wins first 
round playoll game 


By GREGORY MELICK 
For The News-Letter 


This weekend, for the 
fourth time in program 
history, the Hopkins vol- 
leyball team appeared in 
the NCAA tournament 
held at the University of 
Mary Washington. 

In all three prior ap- 
pearances, the Jays were 
downed in the first round. 
Nevertheless, they were 


| coming off of positive 


momentum from the nail- 
biting Centennial Confer- 
ence Championship the 
previous weekend. 

The Blue Jays were 
matched up against the 
Christopher | Newport 
University Captains in 
the first round. Hopkins 
played the Captains at 
Christopher | Newport 
earlier in the season and 
lost three sets to one. 
This time, however, the 
Blue Jays had _ starting 
freshman setter Sarah 
Elnozahy, who was out 


of the first matchup with 


a concussion. 

The rematch between 
the Captains and Blue Jays 
started out well for Hop- 
kins, They jumped jout 


ee? rte ne ¢ 27e2e2 


to a quick 5-1 lead. The 
worked to expand the lea 
to as many as seven, eve 
tually going up 15-8. 
From that point o 
the Captains worked t 
close the gap, but it wai 
Hopkins who woul 
close out the game 25-2 
The second set starte 
out very close, with bot 
teams battling but nei 


ther going up more tha 


two points until the Ca 

tains took a 12-9 lea 

resulting in ‘a Hopkin 
timeout. 

The timeout gave th 
Jays time to resettle an 
proved to be invaluabl 
as the Blue Jays score 
five straight points to g 
up 14-12. Hopkins relie 
on great offense to scrap 
out a 25-23 victory. 

The third set was a 
other nail-biter wit 
neither team leading b 
more than four points. I 
the end, however, CN 
battled to keep thei 
hopes alive, capitalizin 
on some unforced erro 
made by Hopkins. 

The Blue Jays coul 
not overcome their se 
vice error mistakes, t 

See VOLLEYBALL, B10 


